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Winter Range Vest — 
a Sometimes cowboys are out on 

their own for days at a time. A vest 
like this helps keep them warm, day 
and night. Natural range leather and 
wool-lined for warmth. The collar 
buttons up for extra protection. 
Color: saddle tan. Even sizes: 

36-46. $90.00 each. 





Concha Belt — Tough bridle leather. 114 : “ey 
inches wide. The buckle is solid brass; th ‘ 
conchas are brass in a star-burst design. “ 





Sizes: small (30-34), medium (36-38) and se 7 
large (40-42). $17.00 each. P 4 
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Hadi 4-Point Blanket —Cowhoys on the northern rangesss 
were always ready and willin’ to swap for these blankets. 
ate Hudson's Bay name has stood for-quality for more than 

200 years. 100% weol. 72 inches wide by 90 inches long. $95.00 each. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 





That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health 


—— 








Western Shirt —Warm and 
rugged, in the traditional western 
cut. 80% wool for protection 
outdoors, 20% polyester for 
comfort indoors. Patch pockets, 
snap closures. Sizes: small (14-32), 
medium (15-33), large (16-34) 

and extra large (17-35). 

$42.00 each. 
















Snowshoes — They're a must 
in the deep snow country. 
Tough, seasoned ashwood 
frames, full-grain leather 
bindings. 56 inches long, 

10 inches wide. $70.00 a pair. 





The Marlboro Stetson — Made for Marlboro by the 
famous Western hatmaker, J. B. Stetson. It’s the 
cowboy’s constant companion —the first thing 

he puts on in the morning, the last thing he takes off 
at night. Color: silver belly. 
Sizes 6% to 7. 
$65.00 each. 


Roping Gloves—Top-grade leather, soft but 
tough enough to prevent rope burns when 
cowboys are workin’ stock. Natural color. 
Sizes: small, medium, large and extra large. 
$14.00 per pair. 
















ves Son-ol-a-Gun Stewpot Set —Old-time graniteware that 
will stand up to a lot of use. There's a 7-quart stewpot, 

six 28-ounce stew howls, six 10-inch plates, six coffee cups, 4 
one frying pan, a wooden spoon, ladle and spatula. 

The set comes with a canvas bag for easy storage 1 
and carrying. $53.00 per set. 








* 
Bunkhouse Lantern — Designed after the kerosene lanterns ~~ ‘ 
that light many a bunkhouse on long, cold winter nights. ‘ 
It can be hung, or it will stand on any flat surface. | 
$54.00 each. ‘ =! 
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Blin lrons — | 
se horse brands are , 


faithful reproductions: 

two used by famous : 
ranches, the Pitchfork Ge 
_and the CS; the third, ‘| 


the Marlboro Rafter N ‘fe 
Hey Specity.4 CS A 
l) $32.00 each. 












Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





Marlboro Red Thermal Shirt— You won't have to 
wear it 24 hours a day, as many cowboys do— 
but it’s mighty comfortable indoors and out. 

50% cotton, 50% polyester. Sizes: small 


(34-36), medium (38-40), large (42-44) (fy 
and extra large (46-48). $10.00 each. f/ 
= aa. 2:5 94 


sip REO Trail Driver Boots — Call's leather 
boots specially made for Marlboro 
by Justin of Fort Worth. Western 
toe, double-stitched side seams 
and cowboy heel. Sizes; half sizes 
from 6% to 11; also 12 and 13. 
* All D width. $94.00. 
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The.Famous Marlboro 
Sheepskin Coat—A Western 
classic. Soft; double-stitched L 


e. 
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Order Form 






Size and other specifications. 
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Grand total. 


Come to where the flavor is. (Insurance, postage and tax are prepaid.) 
Come to Marlboro Country. Please enclose two end labels from any pack or box of Marlboro, 


along with check or money order only (no cash, please) payable to: 





© Philip Morris Inc. 1982 






a Marlboro Country Store, PO. Box 7070, Westbury, N.Y. 11592 
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Marlhurw \ I , > Marlhory Ge eee ae 
LIGHTS | ant ord dh LIGHTS T 
pAnenens < 100's / 100" 
, Ma Ore = : Offer available only to persons over 21 years of age. Offer good in U.S.A. 
nol ences. seaeecCae} only, except where prohibited, licensed or taxed. Offer good until 
31. 1983, or while supplies last. Please allow 8 to 10 weeks for delivery. 
Cut out and save. 
Our aim is to make sure you're completely satisfied with your order — 
and that you get it on time. But sometimes things go wrong. If they do, 
be sure to let us know. 
Write: Marlboro Country Store, 120 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Lights Kings: 11 mg ‘‘tar}’ 0.7 mg nicotine—Lights 100's: Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


10 mg “‘tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine—Kings: 16 mg “‘tar;" 
1.0 mg nicotine—100's: 16 mg ‘‘tar’’ 1.1 mg nicotine 
| av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec'81 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


Mic: TIME stories often involve a careful dialogue, and ne- 
gotiation, between correspondents in the field and writers 


in the New York City office. But the part- 
nership behind this week’s cover story on 
political action committees was unusually 
close. Correspondent Evan Thomas, who 
suggested the story and reported it from 
Capitol Hill, and Associate Editor Walter 
Isaacson, who wrote it, were friends at Har- 
vard a decade ago. Their paths recrossed in 
1978, when both joined TIME as staff writ- 
ers in New York. Then, again almost si- 
multaneously, both transferred to TIME’s 
Washington bureau. Isaacson returned to 
New York in 1981, and the two have col- 
laborated since as reporter and writer on 
numerous articles, including last year’s 
cover story on the politics of abortion and 
this year’s profile of Senate Majority Lead- 
er Howard Baker. 

Two months ago, when Thomas began 





ect was approved, they continued to talk by phone two or three 
times each day. While Thomas interviewed dozens of Congress- 
men, lobbyists and academics, each of TIME’s U.S. bureaus filed 
extensive reports to Isaacson. “We used our normal system,” 
says Senior Editor Stephen Smith, “and because of their friend- 


Thomas and Isaacson with PAC print-outs 


thinking about a story on PACs, he flew to New York to discuss it 
with Isaacson. From his Washington perspective, Thomas was 
“struck ‘by how many Congressmen seem to live in fear of PACs.” 
Isaacson observed that “PACs have changed the nature of politi- 
cal campaigning—and of the legislative process.” Once the proj- 


fice in Texas. 














nuckrarmicesnoxs Ship and long hours of planning, the story 


developed with unusual smoothness and 


coherence.” 
s 
Like many large 


ib s 
and diversified corpo- 


rations, Time Inc. has a PAC. It contributed 


a total of $46,730 in 


gressional candidates and political and 


party organizations. 


jurisdiction of Time Inc.'s business man- 


agement, which has 


torial policy. The editors of Time Inc. do 
not participate in these decisions—or know 


the identities of the 


pany’s forest products subsidiaries have 
their own PACs: Inland Container Corp. 
gave $15,200 in 1981-82, Temple-Eastex 
$17,350. In addition, Temple-Eastex con- 
tributed $28,650 in 1981-82 to candidates for state and local of- 


1981 and 1982 to con- 
The PAC is under the 


no authority over edi- 


recipients. The com- 








Midway Mfg Co. and are 














Index Cover: Illustration by Doug Taylor 
20 64 
Cover: Political Economy & Business: 
action committees Another wild week on 
are changing the Wall Street and big 
way campaigns are questions about the 
financed and under- Federal Reserve's in- 

mining the legislative terest-rate policy. 

process. This year > Pro football's strike 
PACs will donate $240 leaves admen scram- 
million to win friends bling. » A cool $2.1 
and influence elec- billion for Alaskan oil 
tions, See NATION. leases. 

14 18 42 57 

American Scene Nation World Religion 


As Union Station rots, 


the Federal Govern- 
ment tries again to 
save Washington's 
once magnificent pas- 
senger depot. 


77 

Cinema 

German Director 
Werner Herzog 
moves mountains to 
make Fitzcarraldo. 
Burden of Dreams de- 
picts his struggle. 


TIME (ISSN 0040-781X) is published weekly at the subscription price of $41 
York, N.Y. 10020. J. Richard Munro, President; Theat: lation, Treasurer; 


Reagan hits the job- 
less issue head-on. 

> Problems in the nu- 
clear freeze move- 
ment. » In Texas, a 
hitman goes on trial. 


84 

Medicine 

Two Swedes and an 
Englishman win No- 
bel Prize. » An odd 
disorder affects Puer- 
to Rican children. 

> Laser facelifts. 
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registration in the United States and in the foreign countries where TIM! 


trademark 
Fairbanks Court, Chicago, lil. 60611.00000 





Arafat and Hussein 
discuss the Reagan 
initiative. » Spain 
may go Socialist. » A 
pair of Nobel Peace 
prizewinners. 


An Israeli mathema- 
tician cracks a securi- 
ty code and opens a 
Pandora's box of 
questions about com- 
puter vulnerability. 


Pac-Man character and name are licensed trademarks of Bally 


used by permission 








42 
Poland: Protesting the 


\ banning of Solidarity, 


angry workers dem- 
onstrate with a spon- 
taneous wave of 
strikes across the 
country. But a deter- 
mined military gov- 
ernment acts swiftly 
to put down the re- 
volt. See WORLD. 





Maximilian Kolbe, a 
hero of Auschwitz, is 
canonized. » Rome 
and Africans clash 
over a faith-healing 
archbishop. 


89 

Science 

After 437 years, the 
Mary Rose, pride of 
Henry VIII's fleet, is 
raised from the sea in 
the most spectacular 
operation of its kind. 


70 

Behavior 

Eric, Dwight and 
Tina are only three of 
the 27 faces of 
“Charles,” a Texas 
man suffering from 
multiple personality. 


91 

Essay 

Enemies are difficult 
to make, harder still 
to keep. But with 
proper care and feed- 
ing, they can loathe 
you forever. 
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The latest sports fit- 
ness craze sweeping 
the country is an ul- 
tra-long-distance race 
that is also long on 
pain: the triathlon. 
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78 Theater 
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92 Milestones 
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“Improving 
telecommunications 
all over the world? 


GEE!" 


(No,GTE!)) 


At an oil camp on a wind-whipped island 
off the tip of South America, a GTE digital 
switching system links the camp with the out- 
side world. 

Along a 642-mile route between Brussels 
and the nearby city of Vilvoorde, a GTE opti- 
cal communications system carries hundreds 
of telephone calls at once on high-speed pulses 
of light. 

We brought solar telecommunications to 
the jungles of Colombia. Microwave telecom- 
munications to Mexico and Spain. And satellite 
telecommunications to such countries as China 
and Italy. 

We provide telecommunications for coun- 
tries—like Algeria and Venezuela. Or just cities, 
if need be—like Vancouver, B.C., and Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

There’s hardly a part of the globe that isn’t 
affected, in one way or another, by GTE. Of 
course, the degree of involvement may vary. 
But, as far as we’re concerned, the degree of 
importance is always the same. 


GTE 








Unnecessary regulation 
is a wasteful expense. 
But Congress now has a 
new chance to 
save taxpayers money. 


Since the present Administration came into office, it has taken 
seriously its mandate to reduce costly, unnecessary government 
regulation. In just his first year of office, the President could claim 
that his campaign to slash government red tape had produced 
some $20 billion in savings, and more progress has been made 
in 1982. 

But there is still a long way to go. Overall government 
expenditures are still climbing, and will be in the $800 billion 
range in 1983. Despite efforts to slim it down, the federal budget 
still accounts for 24% of GNP. It should follow that both the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress constantly have their paring 
knives at the ready, prepared to cut government waste 
wherever possible. 

Congress will have an opportunity to cut waste by reducing 
government regulation when it re-convenes after the election. 
The legislation it will consider would revise the Administrative 
Procedure Act, the basic guideline for issuing federal regulations. 
Specifically, it would subject proposed new governmentrules to a 
cost-benefit test, to determine whether their burdens outweigh 
their public benefit. In addition, it would give the courts more 
leeway to determine whether new rules and regulations are 
broader than the law authorizing them permits — for example, 
by repealing the present requirement that a court defer to a reg- 
ulatory agency's interpretation of the law. 

Even though President Reagan issued an executive order, 
soon after his inauguration, requiring that cost-benefit analysis 
be applied to proposed new regulations, passage of a strong law 
to further slash government regulation would be a major step. For 
many years, Congress piled law on law—and thereby permitted 
regulatory agencies to add regulation to regulation—so that 
regulatory costs rose to $102 billion by 1979, according to the 
Center for the Study of American Business at Washington 
University. Passage of the current bill would constitute recogni- 
tion by Congress that America’s purse is not bottomless. Rules 
and regulations, like everything else, eventually run up against 
dollar limitations. 

As we might expect, such legislation will continue to face 
opposition from special-interest groups. But reducing regulation 
would bring many benefits. 

= It would cut government spending by saving a great deal 
of paperwork. 

= lt would benefit consumers’ pocketbooks by allowing 
suppliers of goods and services to cut their paperwork. 

= Itwould help provide more jobs in industries which are now 
overregulated, and thereby help spur an economic recovery. 

We therefore urge the Congress to finish the job which it has 
courageously and laboriously pursued for the past year. 


Mobil 
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WOULD YOU RECOMMEND YOUR AUTO 
INSURANCE COMPANY TO A CLOSE RELATIVE? 





If it’s Metropolitan, chances are 
you would. In a survey of our auto 
policyholders, over 87% of the 
respondents said they would gladly 
refer their friends and relatives to 
Metropolitan for their auto insur- 
ance needs. 

At Metropolitan, we believe that 
an auto insurance company’s repu- 
tation is only as good as the service 
it provides. Maybe that’s why 89% 
of the respondents said they were 
pleased with the speed and effi- 
ciency of our claim service. 

But that’s not all we offer policy- 


holders. We have a flexible choice 


of deductibles, ranging from a min- 


imum of $100 to a maximum of 
$500. By assuming responsibility 
for minor damage, you should end 
up paying substantially lower pre- 
miums. For example, a deductible 
of $500 can reduce the cost of a 
basic collision premium as much 
as 30%. 

We also provide a unique family 
car discount. If your car meets 
our requirements as to model and 
use, you may be eligible to save 
another 10% 


There are several payment 
plans, so you can select the one 
most convenient for your budget. 
And Metropolitan auto insurance 
is available in most states. 

For more information, call your 
Metropolitan representative, a 
trained professional. You'll learn 
about an auto insurance com- 
pany that’s good enough to write 
home about. 





itan 
Insurance I Companies 





METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 


1982 Metropolitan Property and Liability Insurance Com 


Life/Health/Auto/Home/Retirement 


pany, Warwick, RI 

















Letters 





Israel’s Crisis 


To the Editors: 

After reading your cover story on Is- 
rael [Oct. 4], I believe more than ever that 
the Begin government has got to go. It is 
time for Israel to find a leader who will 
serve the interests of that nation before 
there is no nation left to serve. 

Eric R. Lunde 
Holland, Mich. 


The worst fears of the P.L.O. have 





come true. Palestinian refugees cannot 
depend on the ill-equipped and ill-trained 
Lebanese army for protection. In the af- 
termath of the P.L.O.’s departure from 
Beirut, the world has a moral obligation to 
protect the Palestinians who still remain 
there. 

Saifur Rahman 

Blacksburg, Va. 


: A\ J i j 


ISRAEL 


A Shaken 
Nation 








How many more Palestinians must be 
killed before President Reagan exerts 
pressure to stop arms deliveries to Israel? 
Only the creation of a Palestinian state 
and the official recognition of Israel by 
the Arabs will ensure an end to this terror. 

Herbert Frei 
Zurich 


Maybe the massacres at Sabra and 


to be strong and alert. If Arabs could do 
such things to Arabs, imagine what they 
would do to Israelis. When the P.L.O. 
killed women and children in Israel, we 
saw dancing in Arab streets, not antigov- 
ernment demonstrations. 





Toronto 


I am among the many sickened by the 
massacre in Beirut. I also believe Ariel 
Sharon was guilty of criminal negligence 
in allowing revenge-filled Christian forces 
into the Palestinian camps. But how about 
a sense of proportion in dealing with the 
tragedy? Let us not use the word Holo- 


caust lightly. There has been nothing | 
comparable in Lebanon or elsewhere to | feelings of many Southerners. We are 








Shatila will show the world why Israel has | 


Sara Cohen | 





Hitler’s deliberate campaign to murder 

all European Jews, which resulted in the 
death of 6 million. 

Maxwell Finger 

New York City 


Israel at least has the decency to feel a 
moral responsibility in the deaths of so 
many. The Lebanese who committed 
these acts apparently feel nothing. 

Marcia Desbien 
Burnsville, Minn. 


The whole Middle East is an abyss of 
injustice. 

Walter J. Sokira Jr. 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 





Grain Glut 

It does not matter if crops are good or 
bad; the farm problem never goes away 
[Oct. 4]. As a retiree on a limited income, 
I can rarely afford butter, steak, aspara- 
gus or roast. While I am using margarine, 
my taxes are being used in part to pay for 
butter, which the Federal Government 

will be giving away. It makes me sick. 
Elizabeth Jessup 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


The U.S. Government should buy up 
most of the surplus grain and convert it 
into alcohol for gasohol. This would sop 
up the grain glut. 

Esther Koch 
Azalea, Ore. 





Short-Cut Bible 


Iam amazed the Reader's Digest com- 
pany would have the audacity to digest the 
Bible [Oct. 4]. Next the editors will offer a 
shortened version of the Constitution. 

(The Rev.) John E. Eliason 
Burlington, N.C. 


Did God die and leave Reader's Di- 
gest in charge? With this new version of 
the Bible, people will know only 60% of 
God and will make false assumptions 
about the other 40%. 

John Haddad 
Wayne, N.J. 


If Editor Metzger’s hope is to encour- 
age people to read the whole Bible, he 
would have had a better chance if he had 
just removed all the “Thou shalt nots.” 

Marian Wells 
Boulder, Colo. 


With the arrival of the Reader's Di- 
gest Bible, | have started to read Scripture 
and find it hard to put down. 

Ormond de Forest Seibert 
Remsenburg, N_Y. 





proud of our heritage. While prejudice may 
still pervade our society, hard-core hatred 
is rare. Today, young blacks and whites 
play together oblivious of skin differences. 
With the next generation, perhaps even 
more of our problems will be solved. 
Carol Kilpatrick 
Stone Mountain, Ga. 


As a black administrator in a major 
Midwestern university, I want to empha- 
size the words of Allison Brown in her edi- 
torial for the Ole Miss magazine. The 
present white and black college students 
are making sincere efforts to share experi- 
ences and not accentuate their differ- 
ences. Let's not dwell on the past. The fu- 
ture is going to be better for all of us. 

Roland E. Buck 
Columbia, Mo. 





Jabs for Jesse 


All this furor about prayers in school 
[Oct. 4] is ridiculous! A young person can 
pray and pray and still become a villain. If 
the frenzy were about teaching ethics, 
there would be some sense to it. 

Ella Gibson 
Palo Alto, Calif. 





If Savonarola could not impose mo- 
rality in the church-dominated Old 
World, why do the modern Savonarolas— 
Reagan, Helms, Hatch and Falwell— 
think they can do it in a society where 
church and state are separate? 

Stanley Porritt 
Rydal, Pa. 


Phrases like “legislate traditional mo- 
rality back into American life” and “strip 
the courts of the power to interpret the 
Constitution” make my palms sweat. Just 
who do these guys think they are? 

Rick Vail 
Woodbridge, N.J. 








Pope and P.L.O. 


The Pope’s meeting with Yasser Ara- 
fat [Sept. 27] may represent the Christian 
charity of turning the other cheek, but it 
desecrates the memory of those Chris- 
tians who were murdered by the P.L.O. 

Elmer Swack 
Zanesville, Ohio 





The value of the papacy is its moral 
symbolism, not its diplomatic skill. If 
Arafat needed solace, a priest would do; if 
mediation, a bishop would suffice. But he 
sought approval from the highest figure in 
the church, the Pope. Roman Catholics 
should be horrified. 

Ronald J. Ruszkowski 
Waterbury, Conn. 





Ole Miss 


Your story “Ole Miss: Echoes ofa Civil 
War's Last Battle” [Oct. 4] reflected the 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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THE CAR YOU 
CAN HOLD ON 
TO ONE THIRD 
LONGER. 








If you’re about to go shop- the average of all other carson the — front bucket seats with adjustable 
ping for a new car, get a grip on road! lumbar supports. 
yourself. Prices are astronomical. Besides getting more years So in addition to being the 
But if you buy a Volvo, you'll for your money, you get more car. car you can hold on to longer, 
get more than your moneys worth. All Volvos come with power you'll find Volvo is also the car you 
Studies show Volvo’ life expect- assisted brakes and steering, fuel wont wantto ¥7OLN7O 


ancy is now one third longer than __ injection, radials, even reclining let go of. A car you can believe in. 
“Analysis conducted by Ken Warwick & Associates, Inc. Based on a comparison of U.S. registration data for Volvo and for the automobile industry as a whole and not by indimdual make 
This is not, however, an expressed or implied warranty, but it's comforting to know. © 1982 Volvo of Amenca Corporation 
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American Scene 





in EASIEST D. C.: Last Stop for Union Station 





Union Station in Washington today, abandoned and forlorn after federal fumbling 


here have been two disastrous days in 
the history of Washington’s Union 
Station. The first was Jan. 15, 1953, when 
a train hurtled beyond the tracks, through 
a newsstand and into the main concourse, 
where it smashed through the concrete 
floor and landed in the baggage room. Mi- 
| raculously, no one was killed. The second 
was Feb. 29, 1968, when Congress decided 
to save the magnificent old building. 
From this intrusion, Union Station has 
never recovered. 

Today, 20 congressional hearings and 
$83 million later, the station is closed, too 
dangerous to use. Parts of the roof have 
caved in. Leaking water has spread sepia 
Stains on the gilt-edged ceilings and 
knocked loose hefty chunks of plaster. 
Pipes have burst, leaving muddy lakes. 
Toadstools grow from urinals and floors. 
Beneath 36 granite Roman soldiers encir- 
cling the balcony of the musty waiting 
room, rats and roaches prowl. 

To reach their trains, passengers walk 








And jammed by crowds at the height of its post-World War Il glory (Dec. 21, 1945S) 
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a zigzag detour one-third of a mile around 
the boarded-up building. At the end of this 
trek is a jerry-built replacement station. 
“This long walk is for the birds,” groused 
New Yorker Aileen Gravelle, 71, dragging 
her suitcase along one muggy day. “And it 
used to be such a lovely station.” 

Indeed it was. Union Station’s archi- 
tect, Daniel H. Burnham, operated on a 
simple motto: “Make no little plans.” He 
modeled his beaux-arts palace on Rome’s 
Diocletian Baths and the triumphal Arch 
of Constantine. When it opened in 1907, 
luxuriously appointed with mahogany, 
crystal, brass and marble, its 760-ft.-long, 
45-ft.-high concourse was the largest 
room in the world under a single roof. 
Niches in the fagade held carved avatars 
of fire, electricity, agriculture and me- 
chanics, each weighing 25 tons. 

But by 1960, the falloff in rail travel 
had turned the white granite building into 
a mausoleum. The railroads were eager to 
raze it and put up an office building 
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| virtually impossible to tear down, So the 


that thing willy-nilly.” 





| There was no longer any need for a sta- 
tion that could support crowds of 175,000, 
as it had during World War II, or a staff of 
5,000 to operate the city within the sta- 
tion: bowling alley, mortuary, bakery, 
butchery, YMCA hotel, ice house, resident 
doctor, liquor store, Turkish baths, first- 
class restaurant, basketball court, swim- 
ming pool, nursery, police station and sil- 
ver-monogramming shop. 
Preservationists had the station desig- 
nated as a national landmark, making it 


railroads offered it to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The National Park Service had been 
hankering for a place to tell tourists about 
the delights of the capital. It seemed a per- 
fect match. In 1968 Congress enthusiasti- 
cally passed the National Visitor Center 
Facilities Act. The bill called for the De- 
partment of the Interior to lease the build- 
ing for $3.5 million annually for 25 years, 
after which the Government would own it. 
The owners of the terminal, the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Baltimore & Ohio railroads, 
would spend $19 million for a parking ga- 
rage, replacement terminal and conver- 
sion of the station into a visitor center. The 
bill’s sponsor, former Illinois Representa- 
tive Kenneth Gray, a Democrat known for 
his dynamic style and patent-leather 
shoes, assured his colleagues that the an- | 
nual rent could be recouped from parking 
fees and concessions. 

He was wrong. “We threw away mil- 
lions,” says Interior Official Richard Hite, 
who helped direct the project. “We 
screwed up. It’s a national disgrace. I'm 
not saying that anyone acted in bad faith. 
But so many people being involved made it 
impossible to manage.” 

Amid lawsuits, contract disputes and 
turf battles among the parties involved— 
Amtrak, the railroads, the architects, the 
contractor, Congress, the Park Service, the 
Federal Railroad Administration and the 
Departments of Interior and Transporta- 
tion—construction finally began in May 
1974. “I'll never forget that day they put 
the jackhammers in the floor,” says Nita 
Shaw, a secretary at the station for 31 
years. “I had to walk over to the Capitol to 
calm down and stop crying.” 

President Nixon, eager to have a 
showcase for the Bicentennial tourists 
coming to Washington, had ordered the 
center to be finished for a July 4, 1976, 
opening. In the rush, planners neglected 
heating, wiring and plumbing. Work be- 
gan before the cost estimates and architec- 
tural plans were finished. A construction 
contract was signed that invited cost over- 
runs. The crumbling roof was ignored. “It 
sounds horrible in retrospect but in the rush 
we never addressed the problem of the 
roof,” Hite says. “We were going to open 
Ironically, the great 
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Bicentennial crowds never materialized 
To make it a complete Washington 
scandal, there was even a little sex. Or so | 
claimed Elizabeth Ray, the famed blond 
secretary who could not type. During the | 
congressional sex scandal! revelations of 
1976, Ray reportedly told federal investi- 
gators that her former boss, Kenneth Gray, 
had arranged for her to sleep with Alaska 
Senator MikeGravelona houseboat outing 
in August of 1972 in hopes of securing his | 
support for some visitor-center legislation. 
Gray and Gravel have denied the allega- 
tions. Says Gray: “She never had a damn 
thing to do with the center.” 
The center featured two 175-seat mov- 
ie theaters, multilingual information | 
desks, a “First Ladies of America” exhibit, 
| a national bookstore and a Hall of States 
| Its centerpiece was an 8,000-sq.-ft. sunken 
area called the “Primary Audio-Visual 
| Experience.” Critics soon renamed it “the 
| Pit.” At a cost of $1.5 million, the Pit 
| housed a large screen that flashed a nine- | 
| minute musical slide show called the | 
“Welcome to Washington Presentation.” 
“What is the point of looking at slides 
of the U.S. Capitol when you can walk out 
the front door and see it?” asked Daniel 
Moynihan. At one hearing, the Senator 
from New York drolly asked Hite if the 
number of people going down in the Pit 
equaled the number of people coming up. 
| Some joked that the Pit should be turned 
into a swimming pool or a national aquar- 
ium to take advantage of the leaky roof. 
Virtually ignored by tourists, the Pit 








closed after two years. 


j n 1978, with train ridership rebounding | 
as a result of rising gasoline prices and 
Amtrak’s new Northeast-corridor ser- 
vice, the Interior Department agreed to 
turn the building over to the Department | | Nothing brightens up an audience like a star from the 
of Transportation, which wanted to turn ; s 

it back into a train station. By then, how- world of sport. And the Sports Illustrated Speakers 
ever, inertia had set in. Bills to transfer - , sexe > at ac . At. 
contd’ Wied te beensictes.  Plealiy’ fae Bureau has 2000 of them ready to sparkle at sales meet 
year, Congress passed a bill, as Moynihan Ings, award dinners, conventions, store openings or 

Dut it, “to return the building to its use be- ; ‘ 3 = 

ie Consredi beban fumbling with it” I | | Wherever else the color and excitement of sports can help 
authorizes the Government to spend $69 you shine. 

million more to undo what it did. Another 
$9 million has been approved for roof re- 


pairs. If the rusting parking garage ever For more information contact Keith Morris, Director, 
opens, each of its 1,200 spaces will have 


ore cia cies get s0e tea tie clan. tn SI Athletes Service Program and Speakers Bureau, Time 
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market philosophy, depends on getting 
private developers to invest in the station 
The Government hopes to take bids soon 
from those interested in filling the cavern- 
ous station with boutiques, restaurants, of- 
fices and hanging plants 

If all goes well, the station will reopen 
in several years. But no matter how faith- 
ful the restoration, the “grand gateway to 
the capital” will never recapture its past | 
glories. “It was really something,” says 
| James (“Doc”) Carter, who started as a 
| redcap in 1942. “There were kings and 
queens and Presidents. When they put 
that Pit in the ground it was terrible, just 


LG ee sca 
| like someone running you out of your SI 10 res I] | strate 0} 
| home.” —By Maureen Dowd Ue 7 _ - a 
: Speakers Bureau 
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Itis rather puzzling why some 
carmakers are still building 
low-performance luxury cars 

Here in Bavaria, Audi engineers 
find it inconceivable that a true lux- 





ury car can’t maneuver through the 
mountain roads of Oberbayern with- 
out stumbling, or rocket down the 
Munich-Salzburg Autobahn without 
maintaining directional control. 

Yet, somehow in this more enlightr- 
ened engineering era, the quaint no- 
tion that a luxury car can get by on 
flashy upholstery alone endures 

Such myopic thinking wouldn't 
endure for a moment here in the 
Bavarian works of Audi 

We have never sacrificed mindful 
performance for mindless luxury. 

Granted, we do appreciate thick 
carpets, sumptuous seats and the like. 
So, a luxury Audi comes replete with 
thede rigueur amenities that the mod- 
ern world expects in a car. 

But it also comes replete with 
something else: legendary engineer- 
ing finesse. 

And that is what makes an Audi an 
Audi. 

Nearly 


Grand Prix racers dominated European 


50 years ago when Audi 


circuits, our engineers were already de 
veloping high-performance engines, 
transmissions and suspensions 

Audi's worldwide reputation for 
precision, high-performance luxury 
cars is based on this evolutionary, 
thoughtful philosophy 

Asa result, Audi is one of but a few 
carmakers not frantically retooling 
entire fleets of overweight, under 
engineered autome biles. 

Instead, we are engaged in produc- 
ing luxury cars that are technologi- 
cally advanced. 

If few cars in America handle like 
an Audi, it’s because no car sold in 
America has Audi's 51 years of front- 
Ww heel drive expertise 





¢ 


If few production cars in the world 
equal the performance of our new 
Quattro, 
the all-wheel drive, curbo-powered 
technology of this newest Audi 

Searching constantly for new in- 
our high- 
five-cylinder engines, 
negative steering roll radius, and tor- 
sion crank rear axles is what makes 


it's because no other car has 


novations, such as 


efficiency 


Audi engineering unique 

It makes every Audi we build a 
driver's car. A performance car 
Indeed, it’s not surprising that 
Audi ( fters perhaps the greatest Vari- 
ety of performance-oriented German 
automobiles sold in America. 

After all, who takes performance 
more seriously than Audi? 

For your Porsche Audi 
dealer or details on the Audi Delivery 
In Europe Program, call toll free 
(800) 447-4700. In Illinois, (800) 
322-4400 


nearest 


The luxury flagship sedan of the 
Audi marque. Available in Turbo 
Diesel and Turbo Gas models. Both a 
rare blend of performance and luxury 


“1 


Extremely fast, zero to 50 in 5.3 
seconds. Top track speed of 128 mph 
All-wheel drive traction establishes 
new parameters in road holding 


So exciting with its aerodynamic 
bold styling, speed and handling, 
Road & Track named the Audi Coupe 
“best sports coupe for the '80s.” 


May be the best value na Euro- 
pean sedan. Front-wheel drive ex- 
citement with high-efficiency engine 


and powertrain M8 
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Facing the Jobs Issue 
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Reagan makes his case, but G.O.P. candidates may have trouble making theirs 


Now it gets serious. 
With less than two 
weeks to go before the 
mid-term election, the 
| preliminary sparring 
is over, and the candi- 
dates are trading their 
Sa heavy punches, The 
prize is a big one: preservation or destruc- 
tion of the conservative coalition that has 
enabled President Ronald Reagan to put 
most of his programs through Congress. 

As always in an election that is really 
an aggregation of state and local votes, the 
candidates are debating a thousand points 
of personality and parochial concerns. But 
on every husting, one national issue is 
dominating all others: the state of the re- 
cession-ridden economy, and especially 
the 10.1% unemployment rate. Democrats 
everywhere are seeking to pin the blame 
for double-digit unemployment squarely 
on Reagan. On national TV, the President 
last week took the issue head-on, an action 
he had been avoiding. In a sober address 
from the Oval Office that was considera- 
bly more effective than his stump speeches 
on behalf of Republican candidates, Rea- 
gan attempted to assure the voters of his 
concern, argued that his policies are slowly 
bringing the nation out of an economic 
mess created mostly by his predecessors, 
and stressed his Administration’s accom- 
plishments in reducing inflation (now 
5.1%, down from 12.4% in 1980). 

Which side are the voters inclined to 
believe? The answer, so far as it can be de- 
duced from a Yankelovich, Skelly & 
White poll for TIME, is that troubled voters 
are skeptical about accepting either view 
as gospel, but on balance the results are 
worrisome for Republicans. While most 
voters still absolve Reagan of responsibil- 
ity for the nation’s economic distress, they 
are not so indulgent toward his party. 

The electorate is clearly worried. Al- 
most 60% of the registered voters inter- 





| viewed across the country judged the na- 


minus 4.5% 


tion to be “in deep and serious trouble,” 
vs. only 38% who thought the difficulties 
are no worse now than at other times. By 
47% to 39%, they considered rising unem- 
ployment more troublesome than contin- 
ued inflation. That is an almost exact re- 
versal of a poll in June, when 46% worried 
more about inflation and only 38% about 
unemployment.* 





*The potential sampling error in the poll is plus or 
minus 3%. When compared with the results of previ- 
ous polls, the potential sampling error is plus or 
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But when asked where to place the 
blame for climbing jobless rates, 46% of 
those polled answered: “The situation 
Reagan inherited.” Even 34% of the reg- 
istered Democrats interviewed chose that 
response. Only 33% of the total put the re- 
sponsibility on “Reagan and his policies.” 
Some 61% said they personally were eco- 
nomically worse off than they had been 
when Reagan took office. Even so, 57% 
thought the President had generally put 
the nation on “the right track.” 

Moreover, Reagan seems to have 
weathered without serious damage the de- 
cisive psychological blow of the Govern- 
ment’s announcement on Oct. 8 that the 
September jobless rate had really crossed 
the symbolic 10% mark. Although the 
Yankelovich interviews were conducted 
by telephone Oct. 5-7, the firm repolled 
last week and found that the opinions on 
Reagan and the economy had not signifi- 
cantly changed. 

That result tallied with surveys taken 
for the White House by Richard Wirthlin, 


Reagan's pollster. He found that the Pres- | 


ident’s popularity ratings dipped five or 
six points over the weekend following the 
announcement, but rebounded by last 
Tuesday after interest rates continued to 
fall (the prime rate was down to 12% from 
16.5% in mid-summer) and the stock 


market shot up (from 777 on the Dow 





= 
The President campaigning in Texas for Congressman Jim Collins: voters give Reagan the benefit of 


Jones industrial average in mid-August to 
993 at the end of last week). 

But if Democrats have been unable to 
convince voters that Reagan’s policies 
caused the recession, the President has 
been even less successful in convincing 
them that he is bringing it to an end. A 
startling 77% of those polled by Yankelo- 
vich expect the slump to persist all 
through 1983, vs. 14% who believe that it 
will drag on only a few more months 


n any case, the President is not run- 

ning this year, and the patience that 

the public is showing in judging his 

stewardship of the economy does not 
necessarily translate into votes for the | 
candidates of his party. Asked which par- 
ty would probably do the better job of re- | 
ducing unemployment, 48% of those 
polled by Yankelovich chose the Demo- 
crats, 33% saw no difference, and a mere 
14% opted for the Republicans. That re- 
sult was not altogether surprising; Demo- 
crats are traditional advocates of heavy 
social spending aimed partly at creating 
jobs. But even registered G.O.P. voters 
split, 28% to 28%, on whether their party 
or the Democrats would be more success- 
ful in reducing the jobless rolls 

Indeed, 48% of the people questioned 
said they intended to vote for their Demo- 
cratic congressional candidates, while 


























only 34% expected to pull the Republican 
lever. Other polls have shown the Demo- 
crats maintaining a roughly similar lead. 
But the figures are far from conclusive: 
they follow the approximate breakdown of 
party registration, and voters do not al- 
ways let their instinctive party loyalty dic- 
tate their choice among candidates in their 
| districts. Despite a general inclination to 
vote Democratic, 52% of the people in the 
| Yankeiovich poll said they expected to 
vote for their current Congressman, and 
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only 30% intended to vote for the chal- 
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the doubt, but are less lenient to his party 


lenger, even though many could not recall 
the name or party affiliation of the repre- 
sentatives from their districts. 

On several specific policy issues, vot- 
ers divide in ways that cannot please ei- 
ther party very much. Asked what the na- 
tion should do to spur economic recovery, 
66% chose as their first priority large cuts 
in Government spending. A plus for Rea- 
gan and the Republicans? Not entirely: 
62% of those who gave this answer would 
reduce planned military outlays, vs. only 
21% who would slash further into social- 
program expenditures. 

Reagan has been seeking to make a 
major issue out of his call for a constitu- 
tional amendment that would compel a 
balanced budget, a dubious piece of legis- 
lation at best. In his TV speech last week, 
the President assailed “the hard-core op- 
position of a minority of Representatives 
who prefer continued big spending” and 
who prevented the amendment from win- 
ning the required two-thirds vote when it 
came before the House earlier this month. 

Some 57% of those polled by Yanke- 
lovich agreed that a balanced budget is at 
least important; an additional 16% judged 
it to be “more important than anything 
else.” But those polled said (47% to 45%) 
that Reagan was being “hypocritical” in 
plugging the amendment while simulta- 
neously running up huge deficits. This is 





no gain for the Democrats, though: only | through the 1970s every economic recov- 


23% of the sample thought Democrats 
would work for a balanced budget if they 
came back into power; 63% thought the 
Democrats would simply reinstate expen- 
Sive social-spending programs that Rea- 
gan has reduced. 


The general conclusions: voters are | 


deeply troubled about the economy, in- 
clined to give Reagan the benefit of the 
doubt, but very skeptical that either he or 
his Democratic opponents have any con- 
vincing answers to the problem of how to 


Which problem 
concerns you more? 
June Oct. 


Rising unemployment 38% 47% 
Continuedinflation 46% 39% 


What is to blame for the 
rise in unemployment? 
Situation Reaganinherited 46% 
Reagan and his policies 33% 


Which party can doa 
better job of reducing 


unemployment? 
Democrats 48% 
Republicans 14% 
No difference 33% 





put people back to work without rekin- 
dling inflation. Thus while Democrats al- 
most certainly will increase their represen- 
tation in Congress, as the out-party nearly 
always does in a mid-term election, the ex- 
tent of the gains is difficult to predict. 


eagan’s major attempt to resolve 

the doubts in favor of his party 

came last week. Initially, the 

White House sought to purchase 
time for a major TV address, but the net- 
works balked. Reagan’s aides then re- 
quested a free half-hour for what they 
billed as a “nonpartisan” economic report 
to the nation. Over the howls of Demo- 
crats, CBS and NBC agreed, 

Reagan did tone down his rhetoric. 
He did not even use the words Republican 
and Democrat, and he asserted that 
“there’s plenty of blame to go around” for 
economic distress. He sought to project an 
image of sober concern, stating that “the 
dark cloud of unemployment hangs over 
the lives of 11 million of our friends, 
neighbors and family.” 

The primary point that Reagan tried 
to make in his TV speech was that his Ad- 
ministration had to bring down inflation 
in order to construct the base for any last- 
ing reduction of unemployment. Skillfully 
using electronic charts that displayed 
moving lines, the President asserted that 
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ery had been aborted by a surge of infla- 
tion that triggered a “deadly, delayed re- 
action of rising unemployment.” In 
contrast, he recited current figures on de- | 
clining interest rates and the drop in infla- 
tion. Not only is a recovery coming, said 
Reagan, but “this one is built to last.” 

The President’s point was put more 
bluntly, and in less partisan fashion, by 
Republican Economist Herbert Stein. 
Writing in the New York Times, Stein ar- 
gued that “disinflation” inevitably in- 
volves painfully high unemployment, 
which will yield to future healthy growth 
“if we can avoid dogmatism on either 
side.” Democrats of course argue that the 
transition could have been accomplished 
with much less pain. 

It is a difficult point for the public to 
appreciate, mostly because many people 
have been unable to believe that inflation 
is really slowing. Prices are still rising, 
and the consumer who pays more for a 
pound of bacon or a pair of shoes than he 
paid on his last visit to a store rarely com- 
pares the increases with those that oc- 
curred a year or two ago. Even so, Reagan 
seems to be convincing some people. An 
even 50% of those polled by Yankelovich 
now believe that the President is doing an 
acceptable job of containing price rises. 

Democrats sought, and received from 
CBS and NBC, free time to reply to Rea- 
gan’s speech. The choice fell on Michigan 
Senator Donald Riegle, who is little 
known nationally. In a hastily prepared 
7-min. talk following Reagan’s 23-min. 
address, Riegle derided the President's 
plea that the nation “stay on course.” 
Asked Riegle: “If you live from paycheck 
to paycheck, do you feel more secure 
about your job? If you own a small busi- 
ness, are you feeling more secure? What 
kind of course is this?” However, like oth- 
er Democratic spokesmen in recent 
months, Riegle was hampered by his par- 
ty’s inability to produce any coherent and 
convincing alternative to Reagan’s aus- 
tere policies. 

The argument will keep heating up 
until the voters actually stream into the 
polling booths. Making full use of a Presi- 
dent’s prerogatives, Reagan last week of- | 
fered the Soviet Union a deal under which | 
the U.S. would ship to the U.S.S.R. up to 
23 million metric tons of grain in the year 
Starting Oct. | vs. 6 million to 8 million 
tons that the Soviets are now committed to 
buy. The move was calculated to please 
farmers who have been badly hurt by the 
recession. He also signed a $3.8 billion job- 
training bill. Whether such efforts can off- 
set the Democratic wailing about wide- 
spread unemployment remains to be seen. 
Indeed, the election shapes up as one in 
which citizens face a tormenting question: 
whether to “stay the course” with policies 
thatask them tosuffer high unemployment 
today for the sake of a so far unfulfilled 
promise of future healthy growth, or to vote 
for an alternative that no Democrat has yet 
made very clear. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Douglas Brew and John F. Stacks/ 
Washington 
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Running with the PACs 





Like electronic im- 
ages gobbling dots 
across a video screen, 
the PAC-men darted 
among the elegant 
rooms of the Nation- 
al Republican Club 
on Capitol Hill. Ata 
fund raiser for Congressman Eldon Rudd 


of Arizona, they dropped their checks into | 


| a basket by the door or pressed them into 


the candidate’s palm, before heading 
for the shrimp rolls and meat- 
balls. Downstairs, other PAC- 
men crowded into a reception ‘ 
for Delaware Congressman 

Tom Evans, which featured pi-  \ 
ano music and White House lu- 
minaries. A few stopped in at the \ 
party for Deborah Cochran of 
Massachusetts. Because she is a long- 
shot challenger, they mainly left 
business cards rather than checks. 
But still she came out ahead; the cost o 
the event was picked up by the Nation- 

al Rifle Association. 

Although Congress has adjourned 
and most members have headed home for 
the final stretch of the 1982 campaign, 
candidates can still be found buzzing back 
to Capitol Hill. They know that 
Washington is where the money is 
these days, or at least where one dips 
into the honeypot of contributions 
from political action committees 
(PACs). In a circular chase that is 
dominating congressional! politics as 
never before, the candidates are 
courting the PACs, and the PAC-men 
are courting the candidates. “Harry 
Truman said that some people like 
government so much that they want 
to buy it,” says Democratic Con- 
gressman David Obey of Wisconsin. 
“The 1982 elections will see Truman 
proved right.” 

There is nothing inherently evil 
about PACs: they are merely cam- 
paign committees established by organi- 
zations of like-minded individuals to raise 
money for political purposes, a valid as- 
pect of the democratic process. In the 
wake of Watergate, Congress amended 
the federal election laws in 1974 to limit 
the role of wealthy contributors and end 
secrelive payoffs by corporations and 
unions. The new law formalized the role 
of PACs, which were supposed to provide a 
well-regulated channel for individuals to 
get together and support candidates. But 
as with many well-intended reforms, 
there were unintended consequences. In- 
stead of solving the problem of campaign 


\ 


\ 





financing, PACs became the problem. 
They proliferated beyond any expecta- 
tion, pouring far more money into cam- 
paigns than ever before. Today the power 
of PACs threatens to undermine America’s 
system of representative democracy. 

This year there are 3,149 PACs placing 
their antes into the political pot, up from 










2,551 in 1980 and 113 in 1972. The esti- 
mated total of funds they will dispense for 
campaigns this year: a staggering $240 
million. There is Back Pac, PeacePac 
and Cigar-Pac. Beer distributors have a 
committee named—what else?—SixPAC. 
Whataburger Inc. has one called Whata- 
Pac. The Concerned Rumanians for a 
Stronger America has a PAC, as does the 
Hawaiian Golfers for Good Government. 
And so do most major corporations and 
unions. 

By law a PAC can give $5,000 to both a 
candidate's primary and general election 
campaigns, while an individual contribu- 
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How political action committees win friends and influence elections 


tor can give only $1,000 to each. Presiden- 


tial elections are financed by federal | 


funds, so most of the money is channeled 
into congressional, state and local races. 
Since PACs tend to run in packs, a popular 
candidate, particularly a powerful incum- 
bent, may raise more than half his war 
chest from these special-interest groups. 
One example: Democratic Congressman 
Thomas Luken of Ohio, who has spon- 
sored numerous special-interest bills and 
raised some $100,000 from PACs. 


uring Campaign °82, PACs will di- 

rectly donate at least $80 million 

to House and Senate candi- 

dates—a leap of more than 45% 
from 1980. Another $160 million may be 
spent by PACs on local races, independent 
political advertising, and administrative 
activities. Says Democrat James Shannon 
of Massachusetts: “PACs are visibly cor- 
rupting the system.” 

Critics charge that PACs have distort- 
ed the democratic process by making can- 
didates beholden to narrow interests 
rather than to their constituents. “Depen- 
dency on PACs has grown so much that 
PACs, not constituents, are the focus of a 
Congressman’s attention,” says Common 
Cause President Fred Wertheimer, 
whose citizens’ lobby is fighting to 
reform the system. Special interests, 
of course, should be able to fight for 
their own concerns, but the power 
of PACs has upset the delicate bal- 
ance between private interests and 
the public good. Indeed, PAC vic- 
tories—continued price supports 
for dairy farmers, the defeat of a 
proposed fee on commodity trades, 
a proposed exemption from anti- 
trust laws for shipping compa- 
nies—often come at taxpayer ex- 
pense. “It is not surprising there are 
no balanced budgets,” says Repub- 
lican Jim Leach of Iowa, who is one 
of fewer than a dozen members of 


| Congress who refuse to take PAC money. 


In addition, the close correlation be- 
tween special-interest donations and leg- 
islative votes sometimes makes it seem 
that Congress is up for sale. Says Republi- 
can Senator Robert Dole of Kansas: 
“When these PACs give money they ex- 
pect something in return other than good 
government.” Democratic Congressman 
Thomas Downey of New York is more 
blunt: “You can’t buy a Congressman for 
$5,000. But you can buy his vote. It’s done 
on a regular basis.” This is one reason 
why Michigan Democrat William Brod- 
head decided to quit Congress this year. 
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Says he: “I got sick of feeling indebted to 
PACs. There is no reason they give money 
except in the expectation of votes.” 
Another problem is that PACs have 
helped raise the cost of campaigning, just 
as the desire to buy more and more expen- 
sive television time increases a candi- 
date’s dependency on PACs. Says Demo- 
crat Andrew Jacobs of Indiana, a critic of 
PACs: “It’s like getting addicted by a push- 
er. You become accustomed to lavish 
campaigns.” In 1974 the average cost of 
campaigning for the House was $50,000; 
in 1980 the average was $150,000, and this 
year races costing $500,000 are not un- 
common. Says House Republican Leader 
Robert Michel of Illinois, who has raised 
more than $220,000 from PACs: “This 
year I'll pay several hundred thousand 
| dollars for a job that pays $60,000.” 
Before the sanctioning of PACs in the 
early 1970s, corporations and unions were 
generally prohibited from donating to 
campaigns. Money from large special in- 
terests, however, was often funneled se- 
cretly in stuffed envelopes; Lyndon John- 
son built his power base by serving as a 
conduit for campaign donations from oil 
| tycoons and construction companies, and 
| one of the key Watergate revelations was 
the pernicious influence of large corporate 
payoffs made under the table. But the na- 
tional parties, and the local political ma- 
chines, remained the dominant force in 


ishing the role of parties, PACs tend to 
make elected officials more narrow in 
their allegiances. This lessens the chance 
| for broad coalitions that balance compet- 
| ing interests. Says Stuart Eizenstat, former 
domestic affairs adviser to Jimmy Carter: 
“PACs balkanize the political process,” 


abor unions, which organized the 
first political action committees, 
will pump some $20 million into 
the 1982 campaign through 350 
| separate PACs. Business followed the 
union lead and soon overtook them: this 
year 1,497 corporate PACs will give $30 
million to the candidates. Trade associa- 
tions such as the National Association of 
Realtors and the American Medical As- 
sociation (A.M.A.) account for 613 PACs, 
which will chip in another $22 million. 
An additional 45 PACs are run by cooper- 
atives like the Associated Milk Produc- 
ers, and will give $2 million this election. 
By far the greatest, and most worrisome, 
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growth has been among the loose can- 
nons of the PAC arsenal, ideological PACs 
not connected to any organization. 
Among them: the National Conservative 
Political Action Committee (NCPAC) and 
North Carolina Senator Jesse Helms’ 
Congressional Club. The 644 noncon- 
nected PACs are expected to donate only 
| $6 million directly to candidates. But they 
will use most of their money for negative 
propaganda unauthorized by any candi- 
date and for building up direct-mail 
lists that will help fund future political 
wars. 

PAC money is mainly helping incum- 
bents, since most PACs are guided by the 
pragmatic desire for access to power. 
Many corporate PACs that supported suc- 
cessful conservative challengers in 1980 
are concentrating this year on solidifying 
Republican gains. Only 15% of the PAC 
money has gone to challengers so far this 
election. In the past this bias toward in- 
cumbents meant that Democrats fared 
slightly better with PACs than Republi- 
cans, but now the increasing strength of 
corporate PACs (which give 65% of their 
money to Republicans) relative to labor 
PACs (which channel 90% of their funds 
to Democrats) could mean that G.O.P. 
candidates receive slightly more money. 

The PACs are playing a dominant role 
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in many races around the country. When 
Ohio Republican Paul Pfeifer launched 
his challenge against Senator Howard 
Metzenbaum last spring, he was given so 
little chance that the pragmatic PACs 
shunned him. Metzenbaum’s $3 million 
campaign fund, on the other hand, includ- 
ed $350,000 in PAC money by the end of | 
the summer, mainly from unions. But last 

month, while Metzenbaum was in Wash- 
ington conducting a maverick crusade 


gan showing strength in the polls. Sud- 
denly PAC money started flowing to the 
challenger. Says a Pfeifer aide: “More 
than anything else, a poll will speak to the 
PAC community. They're like a business 
trying to invest.” One-third of Pfeifer’s 
campaign donations are now from PACs. 

Congressmen Ike Skelton and Wen- 
dell Bailey of Missouri have been pitted 
against each other by redistricting. Such a 
clash of incumbents inevitably triggers 
heavy PAC spending, and some groups 
like the A.M.A. have hedged their bets by 
donating to both. With dairy and labor 
PACs lining up behind Democrat Skelton, 
and corporate ones behind Republican 
Bailey, each side has raised $100,000 from 
special interests. 

Another heated PAC showdown is the 
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Burton and Republican Milton Marks. 
When Marks first flew to Washington to 
solicit PAC money, he ran into Burton at 


a restaurant. “I’m here to raise money 
to run against you,” Marks proclaimed 
jovially. Of his 800 PAC solicitations, 
Marks hooked 100 donors, raising almost 
$100,000. Burton piously proclaims he 
will never take corporate PAC money. But 
he will take it from labor, progressive 
groups and conservationist clubs. More 
than half of his $450,000 re-election fund 
will come from such PACs. 

A far different type of political influ- 
ence develops when an ideological PAC 
targets a race. NCPAC, for example, is no- 
torious for mounting negative campaigns 
against candidates it hopes to see defeat- 
ed. In these races, NCPAC rarely makes di- 
rect contributions to a candidate, and thus 
can spend as much as it wishes. (In 1976 
the Supreme Court ruled that parts of the 
federal election law violated the right of 
free speech. It said that candidates may 
personally use as much of their own mon- 
ey as they want, and that unaffiliated 
groups, like NCPAC, can spend unlimited 
amounts on their own advocacy cam- 
paigns as long as their activity is not 
authorized by any candidate’s official or- 
| ganization.) Moreover, since NCPAC is not 
affiliated with a candidate, it is less ac- 
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Congressman Phil Gramm is the 
biggest PAC man in the House, 

thanks mainly to 217 corporations 
from Alcoa to the Zale Corp. The 


$85,000. Total PAC take: $22 $226,941. 


countable for the tone and content of its 
campaign. As NCPAC Chairman Terry 
Dolan has admitted, “A group like ours 
could lie through its teeth, and the candi- 
date it helps stays clean.” NCPAC played a 
loud but indefinite role in the defeat of 
four liberal Senators in 1980, but since 
then it has waned in power if not in dol- 
lars (see box). 


iberal groups have responded to 
NCPAC and other right-wing orga- 
nizations by forming PACs of their 
own. Among the new groups is 
Progressive PAC (ProPAC), which will 
spend $150,000 in this election, most of it 
having gone into now abandoned nega- 
tive campaigns against conservatives. An- 
other is Democrats for the ’80s (nick- 
named PamPac for Founder Pamela 
Harriman), which is spending $500,000. 
One of the richest ideological PACs is that 
of the National Organization for Women, 
which hopes to donate more than $2 mil- 
lion this year to candidates who support 
its feminist positions and who oppose 
Reaganomics. Says newly elected NOW 
President Judy Goldsmith: “We will 
proceed with work on defeating the 
right wing.” 
The growing importance of PAC dona- 
tions means that the scramble for such 
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money has become an integral part of 
campaigning. “It used to be that lobbyists 
lobbied Congressmen,” says PAC Critic 
Mike Synar, a Democratic Congressman 
from Oklahoma. “Now, Congressmen 
lobby lobbyists—for money.” When that 
inevitable creature of the PAC explosion, 
the National Association for Association 
PACs, threw a party, 80 Congressmen 
showed up. “I’ve never seen such a group 
grope,” says Democrat Dan Glickman of 
Kansas. Republican James Coyne of 
Pennsylvania playfully installed five Pac- 
Man video games near the bar of one of 
his Washington fund raisers in honor of 
the real PAC-men who have donated 
$126,000 to his 1982 campaign. Other 
lawmakers shower the PACs with glossy 
brochures soliciting money. 

Republican Senator Orrin Hatch of 
Utah has already collected an astounding 
$750,000 from 531 PACs. Over scrambled 
eggs at a breakfast last Tuesday in Salt 
Lake City, he graciously accepted $5,000 
more from the Association of Trial Law- 
yers. Such support, his campaign manager 
says, “shows a level of commitment to 
Hatch nationwide by thousands of peo- 
ple.” It also shows, critics say, that 
he is intensely pro-business and chairs the 
powerful Labor and Human Resources 
Committee. 

Indeed, the pursuit of PAC money has 
given a national flavor to state campaigns. 
Two Democratic congressional hopefuls 
from California, Doug Bosco and Barbara 
Boxer, ran into each other this year in the 
Washington waiting room of a PAC they 
were both courting. Says Bosco: “You get 
kind of bored with yourself going from 
PAC to PAC to PAC. You get the feeling you 
are being processed.”’ San Diego’s Repub- 
lican mayor Pete Wilson, running for the 
Senate, made a pilgrimage to Washington 
a few weeks ago and met with Bernadette 
Budde of the Business Industry PAC (BI- 
PAC). He also held a $500-per-PAC-man 
reception at a hotel near the White 
House. Total take: $75,000. 

Houston and Dallas, where the oil 
money runs thick, have become hubs of 
PAC activity. “We had a congressional 
candidate here from North Carolina re- 
cently and gave him a few thousand dol- 
lars,” says Jack Webb, executive director 
of the Houston PAC. “Then we took him 
around and introduced him to other oil 
folks and I'm pretty sure he left with more 
than $10,000 in pledges.” HouPAC plans 
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to give away $200,000 this year, ten times 
its donations for 1980. 

Deciding how to divvy up their boun- 
ty can be a complex process for PACs. The 
20 trustees of the Realtors PAC held the 
last of a dozen strategy sessions in Chica- 
go’s downtown Marriott Hotel two weeks 
ago, working late into the night and 
through the next day to cull the 150 wor- 
thy candidates who would receive the last 
of the $2.5 million allotted for 1982. Each 
trustee had a folder on supplicants that in- 
cluded voting records and “campaign in- 
telligence reports” prepared with the aid 
of eight full-time field specialists. Wash- 
ington staffers gave briefings on where 
incumbents stand on such issues as the 
balanced-budget amendment and the 
mortgage subsidy bill. 

Candidates seeking the Realtors’ 
money must submit answers to a six-page 
questionnaire. In some cases the “correct” 
answers are all too obvious. “Do you agree 
or disagree [that] trade associations have 
a right and a responsibility to hold mem- 
bers of Congress accountable for their 
votes?” Others are trickier. One asks can- 
didates to rank what contributes most to 
high interest rates: record deficits, restric- 
tive monetary policy, excessive tax cuts, 
etc. (A: The Realtors have fought strongly 
against high deficits.) “Sometimes candi- 
dates plead with me to give them the cor- 
rect answers,” says Political Resources 
Director Randall Moorhead. 


ypical of the Realtors’ delibera- 

tion was their discussion of the 

Texas Senate race between Demo- 

cratic Incumbent Lloyd Bentsen 
and Challenger Jim Collins. Although 
Republican Collins was very sympathetic 
to the Realtors’ philosophy and had been 
a supporter in the House, Bentsen is the 
incumbent and likely victor. He got the 
$4,250. Challengers are referred to as 
“risk capital ventures.” 

The choices for smaller PACs are sim- 
pler. At a meeting this month to hand out 
the last of its $225,000 congressional dona- 
tions, the PAC of the Grumman Corp., 
maker of fighter jets, gave another $1,000 
to Democrat William Chappell of Florida, 
who is on the Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee. Says Grumman PAC Chair- 
man Dave Walsh: “We have selfish inter- 
ests. We dole out money to those on 





committees dealing with defense and those 
whose viewpoint is in line with ours.” 











Small PACs often look to larger ones 
for guidance. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, BIPAC and the AFL-CIO publish 
“opportunity lists” to lead like-minded 
PAC money where it will do the most 
good. The Chamber recently produced a 
video version of its list by broadcasting a 
four-hour, closed-circuit television show 
called See How They Run to 150 PAC 
managers in seven cities. It opens with 
patriotic music and a waving flag as 
Chamber President Richard Lesher ex- 
tols “a brighter future for America 
through political action.” Presiden- 
tial Assistant Kenneth Duberstein joins 
Chamber analysts in handicapping 50 
key races. One of the Chamber choices, 
Pennsylvania's Coyne, expresses the sen- 
timent of the rest of the all-Republican 
lineup: “The key to my race is, Can we 
marshal the resources?” 

An article in JNC. magazine, which is 
aimed at independent businessmen, offers 
advice on “some ways to measure your re- 
turn” from PAC donations. It explains 
how to compute the “equity share” and 
“cost-vote ratio” that can be “bought” for 
each candidate. “Special interests don’t 
contribute to congressional candidates for 
the fun of it,” the article advises. “They do 
so to get things done.” It dismisses any 
moral qualms: “If politicians want to sell 
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Congressman Phillip Burton has 
been labor's best friend in the 
House, and vice versa. Of the 
$183,000 in PAC money he raised, 
$152,400 came from unions. His 
vote rating by the AFL-CIO 









and the public wants to buy, there is not 
much you can do to stop the trade.” 

The question of whether PAC dona- 
tions actually buy votes or only reward 
members who tend to vote properly is 
akin to that of the chicken and the egg. 
One thing is certain: the combination of 
chickens and eggs fertilizes the legislative 
process. The National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association, which will contribute 
more than $850,000 to congressional can- 
didates this election, was able to kill a reg- 
ulation requiring that buyers be informed 
of known defects in used cars for sale. The 
United Auto Workers (U.A.W.) is hand- 
ing out more than $1 million this year 
while it lines up support for a “domestic 
content” bill that requires foreign firms to 
use a high percentage of American parts 
and labor in cars they sell in the US. 
Lockheed Corp., like its competitor 
Boeing, donated heavily to the House and 
Senate armed services committees as it 
fought to win a Government contract for 
its C-5B cargo plane. The National Rifle 
Association (N.R.A.) will give away $1.3 
million this year, some of it to help Senate 
Judiciary Committee members who ap- 
proved a law loosening gun-control regu- 
lations (see charts). 

Although lobbyists and Congressmen 
deny that votes are for sale, the link to do- 
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nations is often uncomfortably clear. The 
U.A.W. PAC in New Jersey has long 
backed Congressman Peter Rodino. But 
last month Rodino was informed that fu- 
ture support would be contingent on his 
agreeing to co-sponsor the domestic con- 
tent bill. When his office said he would, 
the union publicly announced that its en- 
dorsement came “following Rodino’s de- 
cision to sign on as a co-sponsor” of the 
bill. The appearance of coercion annoyed 
Rodino. Said an aide: “He thought it was 
the most heavyhanded thing he had seen 
during his career.” Rodino withdrew as 
a co-sponsor, although he is still backing 
the bill. 

An example of how donations and 
votes go hand in palm is the House pas- 
sage of a bill that would allow the ship- 
ping industry to fix prices, which could 
raise freight costs by about 20%. The 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee has long been a safe harbor for special 
interests. “Any bill coming out of the 
Merchant Marine ought to go straight to 
the grand jury,” jokes one Congressman. 
Both labor and business groups formed an 
alliance to pass the price fixing bill, with 
the Seafarers’ Union and Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co. leading the lobbying by 13 
interested PACs. Their total donations to 
Merchant Marine Committee members: 
$47,850. After passing the bill 33 to 0, the 
committee got the House rules suspended 
to allow only 40 minutes of debate. Since 
most Congressmen had little idea of what 
was in the bill, many voted in response to 
thumbs-up signs from committee mem- 
bers. The bill passed 350 to 33. 

Among other PAC-man specials: 


The Professionals Bill. The A.M.A. and 
American Dental Association have been 
lobbying for a law that would exempt pro- 
| fessionals from Federal Trade Commis- 
sion regulation and thus permit them to 
fix prices. The bill is still awaiting House 
action. Since 1979 the two groups have 
given $2.3 million to House members, 
72% of it to 213 co-sponsors of the bill. 
Each sponsor got an average of $7,598, 
according to Consumer Advocate Ralph 
Nader's Congress Watch. Thomas Luken, 
the prime sponsor, got $14,750. Luken, 
one of Congress’s most notorious PAC- 
men, also sponsored the bill revoking the 
used-car regulation. 





| The Beer Bill. Brewers want to be allowed 








to designate monopoly territories for their 
distributors, which could raise the cost 
of beer 20%. The legislation is pending 
in the House. SixPAC has handed out 
$35,000 to members of the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Monopolies. Democrat 
Jack Brooks of Texas, the chief sponsor, 
got a $10,000 contribution, a $1,000 hono- 
rarium for a speech and a trip to Las Ve- 
gas from SixPAC this year. 


The Bankruptcy Bill. The credit industry 
is pushing for a law that would fundamen- 
tally change the legal concept of a “fresh 
start” for those who go broke. The pend- 
ing bill would require individual debtors, 
but not businesses, to pay back debts after 
declaring bankruptcy. Six credit PACs, led 
by the American Bankers Association 
and Household Finance Corp., have do- 
nated $704,297 to 255 Congressmen co- 
sponsoring the bill. 


Commodity Traders’ Fee. PACs repre- 
senting three major groups of commod- 
ities brokers have been fighting a Reagan 
Administration proposal to set a 6¢ to 12¢ 
fee on each trade to finance the Commod- 
ity Futures Trading Commission. They 
have contributed to most members of the 
House and Senate agriculture commit- 
tees, both of which voted to reject the fee. 
“It isn’t buying votes,” said Michael 
McLeod, a lobbyist with the Chicago 
Board of Trade. “It’s just how the political 
system works.” 


Clean Air. The House Health and the En- 
vironment Subcommittee voted this year 
to weaken considerably the Clean Air 
Act. The twelve members who voted for 
the relaxation got a total of $197,325 from 
the PACs of the seven major industries af- 
fected. Republican Senator Steve Symms 
of Idaho, who got $97,500 during his 1980 
campaign from affected industries, duti- 
fully introduced one industry amendment 
after another. “It was clear he had no idea 
what was in those amendments,” says one 
Senator. Members of his committee even 
privately mocked him, asking, “Which 
campaign check had that amendment at- 
tached to it?” 

When a bill emerges from committee, 
and the debate becomes publicized, it be- 
comes harder for special interests to be ef- 
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fective. Grass-roots pressure by those in 
favor of the Clean Air Act, and perhaps 
also the growth of environmental PACs, 
make it likely that the act will pass with- 
out being significantly weakened. 
Defenders of the PAC system say that 
contributions are an effect, not a cause; 


| and that they are given to those who are 
| already known to be supportive of a PAC’s 


position. “The idea that there’s a guid pro 


| quo is balderdash,” says Republican Con- 


gressman Bill Frenzel of Minnesota. Ar- 
gues BIPAC’s Budde: “PACs are not buying 
anyone. They're rewarding.” Because a 
single PAC is limited to $5,000 a race, the 
power it can command, while large, is not 
overwhelming. The most you can pur- 
chase, proponents claim, is access. Says 
Grumman PAC Chairman Walsh: “We 
don’t expect contracts because we gave 
someone $5,000. But the likelihood of 
us getting in to see the Congressman is 


much higher.” 
a est money will find a way to flow 
into campaigns, and the PAC 
channel keeps the process regulated and 
open to public scrutiny. Small donors, 
who once felt they had no impact, can 
now pool their money with like-minded 
voters. “PACs have redistributed political 
influence,” says Phil Gramm of Texas. 
“They've taken power away from the 
smoke-filled room.” Agrees Jack Webb of 
HouPAC: “PACs get people involved 
who otherwise might not be. They’re a 


he backers of PACs point out that, 
like rivers to the sea, special-inter- 


| damned good thing.” 





There is no argument about one ma- 
jor PAC fact: within ten years, PACs have 
become a significant method of financing 
congressional campaigns, accounting for 
more than one-fourth of all money raised 
by candidates, and more than one-third 
of all money raised by incumbents. The 
average candidate now gets three times as 
much money from PACs as from a politi- 
cal party. This year, the national cam- 
paign committees of the Republican Par- 
ty have been revitalized by a surge of 
donations. Even so, unless the laws are 
changed, PACs are destined to remain 
much more important than national par- 
ties as a source of funds for candidates. 
Says Herbert Alexander, a professor at 
the University of Southern California 
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who has written about campaign finance: 
“The decline of the parties is, in part, 
a consequence of election reform gone 
awry.” 

PACs have become so important and 
controversial that they are now an issue 
of their own on the campaign trail. Their 
proper role is being debated, for example, 
in the Senate race in Montana. Demo- 
cratic Incumbent John Melcher is receiv- 
ing contributions from a wide array of la- 
bor, corporate and association PACs. They 
have given him more than $350,000, over 
half his campaign fund. “How can you 
work for your constituents when you've 

} got $10,000 chits out?” demands Republi- 

| can Challenger Larry Williams, a self- 

} made millionaire. Melcher is countering 

by making an issue of the fact that NCPAC 
has waged an irresponsible $250,000 in- 
dependent effort to defeat him. One of 
Melcher’s television ads depicts NCPAC 
operatives flying into the state with 
money-stuffed briefcases to “defeat Doc 
Melcher.” 








emocrat Joseph Kolter is also 
} trying to turn PAC donations into 
| an issue in his bid to unseat Re- 
publican Congressman Eugene 
| Atkinson of Pennsylvania. Last year At- 
| kinson made a dramatic switch in party 
allegiance. As a Democrat, he had pious- 
ly refused on principle to accept PAC 
| money, but since becoming a Republican 
he has raised $40,000 from business- 
oriented PACs. In his campaign speeches, 
Kolter reels off a list of Atkinson donors, 
referring to General Public Utilities 
Corp. as “the people who brought you 
Three Mile Island” and to a group of 
major industries as “the filthy five.” 
Kolter has his own PAC sources; he is 
drawing the maximum donations from 
the United Steel Workers, the U.A.W. 
and other unions. 

Any attempt to reform the PAC sys- 
tem is vulnerable to the law of unintend- 
ed consequences. Individuals, groups, 
corporations and unions will continue to 
| have the desire and resources to support 
favored candidates. They also have the 
right, and even the responsibility, to do 
| so. Trying to restrict such efforts too se- 
verely could just divert them into other, 
less worthy approaches, like the one fol- 
lowed by NCPAC. Says Michael Malbin, a 
political analyst at the American Enter- 
prise Institute: “Unless you repeal the 
First Amendment, people with private 
interests in legislation will be active.” 

Public financing of campaigns would 
solve many of the problems. The same ar- 
guments that were persuasive at the presi- 
dential level—the need to lower the role 
of fat-cat donors and special interests— 
are at least as compelling when it comes 
to Congress. (In the primaries, presiden- 
tial candidates raise money, some of it 
| from PACs, that is matched by federal 
| funds. The general election is fully fi- 

nanced by federal money.) But such a pro- 
cess presents practical difficulties: some 
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Attack PAC 


t used to be the most feared of all 
PACs. The National Conservative 
PAC (NCPAC), known as “Nickpac,” 
mounted a series of harsh negative ad- 
campaigns in 1980 that it in- 


Idaho, Birch Bayh of Indiana and John 
Culver of Iowa. In the heady aftermath, 
NCPAC grandly announced that it 

to shoot down 20 more liberal 
Senators in 1982. But NCPAC’s aim has 


poecigher “T hereby fA NCPAC!” 
Says Hogan’s campaign manager, 
George Nesterczuk: “They've certain- 
ly provided Sarbanes with a conve- 
nient issue to run on.” 

Of the $10 million NCPAC will raise 
for 1982, $4 million will go for negative 
propaganda unauthorized by any can- 
didate $1.5 million will be donated di- 
rectly to candidates, and the rest will go 


Club, ih celav anasther $10 inane: 

Despite their difficulties, the New 
Right PACs remain ready to get out the 
brass knuckles when the stakes are 
high. Last week, with the Senate race 
in California between Democrat Jerry 
Brown and Republican Pete Wilson 
becoming very close (the latest poll 
shows them almost even), the Fund for 
a Conservative Majority announced 
plans for a $250,000 negative ad cam- 
paign against Brown. 
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districts and states are much more expen- 
sive to campaign in than others, and in- 
cumbents (who make the laws) are un- 
likely to vote for a system that removes 
their own built-in advantage. “It’s like 
sending goats to guard the cabbage 
patch,” says Andrew Jacobs of Indiana, 
one of the Congressmen who refuse PAC 
money. Moreover, public financing could 
be expensive. 

Raising the $1,000 limit that an indi- 
vidual can contribute to a campaign 
would help dilute the power of PACs. The 
individual limit has stayed the same since 
1974, despite inflation. “Individual con- 
tributions are far less effective than those 
from a PAC,” says Republican Congress- 
woman Millicent Fenwick of New Jersey. 
“The PAC’s lobbyist will come and twist 
arms.” In her race for a Senate seat, Fen- 
wick has refused PAC money. 

Individual donations from corporate 
leaders, of course, can exert the same type 
of influence as money from PACs. Indeed, 
the PACstemious Fenwick has raised 
$13,650 from the top executives of a Wall 
Street investment firm, far more than the 
limit imposed on the firm’s PAC. But the 
greatest threat posed by individual contri- 
butions in the past was the secrecy sur- 
rounding them and their disproportionate 
amounts. A new $5,000 limit would seem 
reasonable in light of today’s strict report- 
ing requirements. 

Another option would be to limit the 
total amount each candidate can accept 
from PACs. A bill setting a $70,000 limit 
on the amount a House candidate could 
raise from PACs passed the House in 1979, 
but died in the Senate. A new measure has 
been introduced in the House setting the 
PAC money ceiling at $75,000. 

The ideal reform would incorporate 
elements of each of these proposals. Par- 
tial federal financing, either by direct 
grants or matching funds, could water 
down the importance of PACs. So could 
raising the private contribution limit. In- 
creasing the amount people can donate to 
the national parties, currently $20,000 
each year, could strengthen the role of the 
parties. Finally, setting a reasonable limit 
on the amount a candidate can get from 
PACs, certainly no more than $75,000 an 
election, would rein in the PAC-men. 

The difficulty is not so much finding 
solutions, but persuading Congressmen, 
who benefit so handsomely, to change the 
present situation. “It is a lot easier to raise 
money from PACs than from other 
sources,” observes PAC Critic Barney 
Frank, a Democratic Congressman from 
Massachusetts. “You sit there, somebody 
hands you a check for $3,000, and you say 
‘Thank you.’ ” In the end, it is pressure 
from the voters that may limit the power 
of the PACs. Some lawmakers, like Mis- 
souri Democrat Richard Gephardt, de- 
tect rumblings of reform. Says he: “There 
is a growing sense that the system is get- 
ting out of hand.” —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Evan Thomas/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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Where is the Bell System going? 


Nothing has done so much to 
change the world we live in as the 
telephone. 

Yet the basic operating princi- 
ples of the Bell System itself have 
changed very little over the past 
hundred years. 

It was all because we had a 
single overriding goal: universal 
service. Dependable service at 
reasonable rates for everyone who 
wanted it. 

And in order to achieve this 
goal, telephone exchanges were 
established as exclusive franchises 
and were permitted to operate 
without competition. But the gov- 
ernment strictly regulated our 
rates and profits. 

Today, 96% of the nation’s 
homes have phone service. 

So now America and the Bell 
System can change old goals for 
new ones. 

The regulators and legislators 
of this country are looking more to 
the marketplace and competition— 
rather than regulation—to decide 
who will provide competitive ser- 
vices and equipment and how 
they will be priced. 

The biggest force behind this 
change has been new technology 


which has changed the very nature 
of telecommunications. 

We are on the threshold of a 
new era. The Information Age. 
The technology of communica- 
tions has gradually merged with 
that of computers. And the mar- 
riage of these two technologies 
offers the potential for an impres- 
sive array of new customer 
services. 

However, the blending of these 
two technologies has also blurred 
the boundaries between a tradi- 
tionally regulated business—com- 
munications—and the unregulated 
data-processing industry. 

This circumstance has led to 
some major rethinking of public 
policies on telecommunications. 

Policies to which the Bell 
System must conform. 

And in order to conform, the 
Bell System must change. 

To begin with, the Bell tele- 
phone companies will have to be 
separated from their parent com- 
pany, AT&T. Among other things, 
these local operating companies 
will continue to provide basic local 
service under state regulation, and 
they'll serve as the gateway to the 
new Information Age. 


© Bell System 


Because it is being thrust into a 
marketplace that is intensely com- 
petitive, AT&T-the parent com- 
pany-—is also going to change. The 
task of bringing these changes 
about is an enormous one. But we 
are determined to make the transi- 
tion a smooth one. 

AT&T will continue to create 
and provide new products and 
services to meet your changing 
needs. And Western Electric, Bell 
Labs and Long Lines will continue 
to remain vital parts of AT&T. 

We want to keep our custom- 
ers, shareowners and employees 
informed every step of the way. So 
along with your local Bell tele- 
phone company, we'll be talking 
with you in ads like this about 
varying aspects of the coming 
changes. 

It’s all part of the “Let’s Talk” 
program set up by the Bell System. 

Each ad will have a number to 
call: 1 800 555-5000. 

There'll be somebody to talk to. 
Somebody to help you. Somebody 
to answer your questions. Some- 
body to get you information. 


call us. And we 
oyu Let's talk. 











The Mazda RX-7 experience. It is 
a sports car enthusiast’s dream 
made real. 

It is smooth, surging power 
from a rotary engine that can 
propel you from zero to 50 in 
Just 6.3 seconds. ——— 

It is superb | 
directional con- 
trol made pos- 
sible by near- 
perfect weight 
distribution, a 
low center of gravity, a finely- 
tuned suspension system, and 
anti-sway bars fore and aft. 

It is a precise recirculating- 


ball steering gear that keeps you 
constantly in touch with the 
road below. 

It is controls—steering 
wheel, shifter, pedals, switches 
—meticulously shaped and 
located to let you command the 
car with a minimum of effort. 

It is seats that have been 
redesigned for 1983 to provide 
improved comfort, resiliency, 
and lateral support. 

And to make the whole 
experience even more enjoyable, 
the RX-7 is an astonishing 
value—a sports car enthusiasts 
dream made affordable. 


5 you might expect of the 
best-selling two-seat sports car 
in America, the RX-7 has excep- 
tional resale value. 

The Kelley Blue Book, 
July-August 1982, reports that a 
1979 RX-7 S has retained 117% 
of its original sticker price, com- 
pa red to 87.2% for a 1979 

atsun 280ZX. 

If you are partial to the joys 
of high-performance motoring, 
all that remains is for you to climb 
into the RX-7's refined cockpit 
and head for the open road. 

That is where the real Mazda 
RX-7 experience awaits you. 
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9 HWY 20 EST. 
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*EPA estimates for praesent Your mileage may vary with trip length, speed and weather. Highway mileage will probably be less 
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sports car that is not reserved for a privileged few. 


Because its rotors turn constantly in one 7C *9695 
direction, the Mazda RX-7's 100-horsepower ae Tt rt t 1983 Mazda RX-7 $ 
rotary engine is smoother, more efficient, and Tacs ‘iT — 


more powerful for its size than a conventional 
piston engine. 
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promote precise tracking through turns 
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This is another image of the nation 
that is the world’s largest exporter of coffee. 


Brazil is noted for being the 
world’s largest coffee exporter 
But the Brazilian economy 
doesn’t grow and thrive on coffee 
exports alone. 

Last year, more than half of 
Brazil’s 23 billion U.S. dollars 
in exports consisted of industrial 
products and sophisticated 
services. Compare this with 1970, 
when exports totaled a mere 
2,748 billion U.S. dollars. 
Today, thanks to this nation’s 
development of economical, 
efficient hydroelectric power - 
with a potential estimated at 
213,000 MW - Brazil ranks as one 
of the ten most heavily indus- 
trialized nations in the West. 
Between 1970 and 1980, 
aggre production increased 
66.7%. And now, Brazil is close 


to becoming the second largest 
food exporter in the world 
In addition, Brazil also exports 
planes, ships, shoes, 
canned sweets, textiles, diverse 
technology... and many other 
roducts and services to 
ey markets spanning the globe 
In recent years, the average 
yearly increase in Brazil’s Gross 
ational Product has been one 
of the highest in the world. And, 
per capita income in 1981 was in 
the area of 1,990 U.S. dollars. 
Brazil has a national territory of 
81/2 million square kilometers 
and a population of 120 million, 
half under 20 years of age 
Gross savings are equal to 25% 
of the GNP. 
And, to keep pace with all this 
development, Brazil has a great 
bank with 70 agencies abroad 
and 2,000 branches within 





the nation’s borders. That bank 
is Banco do Brasil. 

Since it opened its first overseas 
agency in 1941, Banco do Brasil 
has been a principal link between 
foreign investors and Brazilian 
businessmen 

Today, Banco do Brasil stands as 
the main financial agent 

of Brazil. With its help, you can 
discover all of Brazil's financial 
potential in the areas of business 
dealings, investments, 

and mutually profitable joint 
ventures with your Brazilian 
counterparts 


$3 BANCO DO BRASIL 
Your gateway to business in Brazil. 
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— Among the Freezers 


Despite ballot-box appeal, the antinuke movement is worried 








— Millions of American 

voters may be sur- 
, prised to discover on 
Nov. 2 that they are 
taking part in one of 
the largest national 
plebiscites since the 
repeal of Prohibition. 
The proposal that the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union should agree to a mutual freeze on 
nuclear weapons is on the ballot in nine 
States, the District of Columbia and such 
cities as Chicago, Philadelphia and Den- 
ver. Nearly a third of the electorate will 
have a chance to take a stand on the issue. 

Polls show that the freeze proposals 
are expected to win in most statewide 
elections, sometimes handily. The most 
recent sampling for TIME by Yankelo- 
vich, Skelly & White reveals that Ameri- 
cans support the freeze idea 76% to 19%. 
Opposition is poorly organized and has 
little funding. In many races, moreover, 
candidates of both parties support the 
freeze. But not even the freeze move- 
ment’s leaders claim that the issue is like- 
ly to affect many congressional races. 

That is true even though President 
Reagan's opposition to the freeze is total 
and outspoken. The President, along with 
many arms control and foreign policy ex- 
perts, believes a freeze is possible only af- 
ter negotiations with the Soviet Union 
achieve an actual arms reduction, to a lev- 
el at which the U.S. would be in no way 
inferior in nuclear strength. But the White 
House has not insisted that Republican 
candidates openly support the Adminis- 
tration’s position. John Dolinsky, a leader 
of Californians for a Strong America, one 
of the few groups fighting the freeze, com- 
plains that White House aides have told 
state party leaders to place first priority 
on getting their candidates elected and 
have warned that “an antifreeze position 
might hurt their chances.” 

Few of the movement's leaders are 
ebullient about their issue’s general popu- 
larity. “We are in something ofa lull,” con- 
cedes Harold Willens, a wealthy Los An- 
geles businessman who is leading the 
campaign to approve the freeze referen- 
dum in California. One reason for the un- 
easiness in the movement is its very suc- 
cess. In less than two years it mounted the 
largest protest rally in the nation’s history: 
more than 700,000 supporters jammed 
New York’s Central Park in June. In Au- 
gust it failed by only two votes to be en- 
dorsed by the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. But the excitement of those heady 
days is fading, and recent freeze rallies in 
Arkansas, Iowa, Tennessee and Washing- 
ton, D.C., have been disappointing. Asks 
David McCauley of the American Friends 
Service Committee in Vermont: “How do 
we keep the momentum?” 











Peace rally last week in Little Rock, Ark. 
“How do we keep the momentum?” 





While conceding that the emotional 
urge to hit the streets in support of a freeze 
may be waning, movement leaders do not 
regard that as any test of their long-range 
staying power. Rather, they see them- 
selves in something of a transitional peri- 
od. “The drive is quieting down a bit, but 
it will continue,” says Joet Lorion, direc- 
tor of Miami’s Center for Nuclear Re- 
sponsibility. “It has gone from a frenzied 
movement to a long-term political move- 
ment.” The freeze issue, in fact, has been 
overwhelmed by interest in the current 
recession and the 10.1% unemployment 
rate. “The nuclear freeze is an issue of 
lasting concern,” says New York Repub- 
lican Congressman Bill Green, who sup- 
ports it, “but jobs are an issue of anger.” 
Agrees H. Jack Geiger, a founder of Phy- 
sicians for Social Responsibility: “For the 
time being, the freeze has been washed 
out by the economy and unemployment.” 








till, there may be deeper reasons for 

the current restlessness within the 
movement. Reagan, whose seeming lack 
of interest in negotiations of any type with 
the U.S.S.R. helped spur the freeze move- 
ment, has since presented a proposal for a 
deep reduction in nuclear arms. Many 
Americans have come to believe, with 
reason, that by insisting on a freeze now, 
they could undercut the President’s bar- 
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gaining position in the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks. Many others are realiz- 
ing that negotiating a freeze is far more 
difficult than it seemed at first blush. As 
with most proposals for a nuclear agree- 
ment between the two superpowers, its 
validity hangs on the highly complex 
problem of whether adherence to a freeze 
can truly be verified. A freeze that cannot 
be verified could be a strategic disaster. 

There is some confusion, too, within 
the movement over just what form the 
freeze should take. The most common 
phrasing of the freeze resolution calls on 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. to “halt the test- 
ing, production and further deployment of 
all nuclear weapons, missiles and delivery 
systems in a way that can be checked and 
verified by both.” But in Montana, for ex- 
ample, the freeze proposal is partially 
aimed at preventing deployment of any 
MX missiles there. Such varied approach- 
es reflect a failure in defining precisely 
what the goals of the freeze movement 
should be. 

Reagan himself might have given the 
movement an unwilling boost two weeks 
ago when he charged that it was “inspired 
not by the sincere, honest people who want 
peace, but by some who want the weaken- 
ing of America and who are manipulating 
many honest people and sincere people.” 
At the least, Reagan’s outburst fired up 
some of the freeze leaders. “People don’t 
appreciate being called dupes,” declared 
Katherine Magraw of the Council for a 
Livable World. Said Alan Sherr, president 





of the pro-freeze Lawyers Alliance for Nu- | 


clear Arms Control: “To suggest that law- 
yers, including six past presidents of the 
American Bar Association, are capable of 
being manipulated by anything but their 
own intelligence is simply silly. To suggest, 
on the other hand, that we are manipula- 
tors of a well-meaning but ignorant U.S. 
public is insulting.” 

The diversity of the movement, which 
is both a strength and a potential source of 
friction, was dramatically demonstrated 
last week when 26 groups with some 20 
million members formed Citizens Against 
Nuclear War, a national organization 
backing a freeze proposal. The groups in- 
clude the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Jewish Congress, 
the American Association of University 
Women, the Amalgamated Clothing and 
Textile Workers Union, the Y.W.C.A. and 
the Newspaper Guild. 

Even as it heads toward probable 
successes at the polls, the freeze move- 
ment faces the task of transforming its 
often uninformed enthusiasm into sober 
thought if it is to help create a climate 
for the control of nuclear weapons. That 
life-sustaining goal is one on which no 
thoughtful American disagrees. Yet de- 
spite the prevalence of the freeze issue 
on ballots in November, the national 
debate over how to reach that common 
goal has only begun. —BSy Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington and 
William R. Doerner/San Francisco 
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Senators: Toward a Furious Finish 


In Senate races in 
Missouri and Virgin- 
ia, every candidate 
seems to have an 
Achilles’ heel—or two. 
But as the campaigns 
enter their final days, 
the candidates are 
still trying to step up the pace. The polls are 
showing their races too tight to call. Mean- 
while, in important House battles in Illinois 
and California, Republican candidates are 
receiving White House aid, and Democrat- 
ic opponents are trying hard to capitalize 
on voter concerns about the economy. 





Close encounter 


Just as Missouri lies at the statistical 
center of the U.S. population, first-term 
Senator John Danforth, 46, is at the politi- 
cal center of the Republican Party. And 
until very recently that seemed a decided- 
ly safe place to be. But Danforth, who 
confidently hoped to coast to re-election, 
is being challenged by Harriett Woods, 
55, a peppy, articulate liberal and the only 
woman running for the Senate this year 
under the Democratic banner. Several 
weeks ago, a poll by the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat showed Danforth with a 17- 
point lead. Late last week the newspaper's 
latest poll had Woods pulling even. 

The candidates’ styles could not be 
more dissimilar. Danforth, an uncom- 
monly shy campaigner who appears on 
the stump infrequently, is an ordained 
Episcopal priest and an heir to the Ral- 


Woods: marching in every parade she can find 



















ston Purina dog-food and cereal fortune. 
He is emphasizing his efforts to help two 
beleaguered groups—the state’s auto 
workers (with increased tariff protections 
against imports) and its farmers (with 
rural enterprise zones). But, as the first 
Republican elected to the Senate from 
Missouri since 1946, Danforth is de-em- 
phasizing his ties to the Reagan economic 
program. One of his political ads urges 
voters to forget the Republican Party and 
vote for the man. 

Woods, a well-known radio and TV 
journalist before becoming a state senator 
from the St. Louis suburb of University 
City, last year upset the favored primary 
candidate of old-line Democrats. Playing 
up her criticism of Reaganomics, she has 
sought to picture Danforth, a member of 
the Senate Finance Committee, as an ac- 
complice to the 10.1% unemployment 
rate. Woods vigorously supports increased 
aid to the elderly, legalized abortion and 
the ERA. Although her candidacy has 
been a magnet for women’s groups from 
all over the country, she has raised only 
some $750,000 so far, not enough for the 
heavy TV exposure she may need to un- 
seat an incumbent. To compensate, 
Woods marches in just about every pa- 
rade she can find, arriving at the scene at 
the wheel of her own modest Chevette. 
She also calls on Son Pete, a former start- 
ing quarterback at the University of Mis- 
souri, for handshaking appearances. 

By way of counterattack, Danforth is 
outspending Woods by roughly 2 to 1, 
with half of his $1.6 million budget ear- 
marked for television. Alluding to the 
many women’s groups flocking to his op- 
ponent, the normally understated candi- 


J date declares, “Any minute I expect Jane 


Fonda to storm the battlements of 
Missouri.”” She may not be needed. 
Several weeks ago, Danforth led 
Woods by a full ten points among 
women in the Globe-Democrat poll; 
according to last week’s poll, 
Woods’ support among women now 
tops Danforth’s by 13 points. In the 
“Show Me” state, neither candidate is a 
shoo-in. @ 


Byrd-dogging 


When Virginia's Independent Senator 
Harry F. Byrd Jr., 67, decided last June 
not to seek re-election, he ended a 50-year 
family monopoly on the post. He also set 
the stage for a photo-finish race between 
three-term Republican Congressman 
Paul Trible and Democratic Lieutenant 
Governor Richard Davis for his seat. For 
the past two months, Virginia’s undecided 
vote has remained at 20% in a contest the 
pollsters now rate virtually a toss-up. 

The preppie-looking Trible, 35, is a 
conservative comer with deep roots in the 
state. He put in two years’ worth of dog- 

















Trible: tightly lashed to Reagan’s mast 


ged spadework to guarantee himself the 
Republican senatorial nomination. His 
perseverance paid off; when Byrd bowed 
out, Trible swept in as the party’s top 
choice. 

The boyish Congressman has lashed 
himself tightly to Reagan’s mast, voting 
for every piece of the President’s program. 
Says he: “The Administration’s policies 
have brought inflation under control, and 
the prime rate reflects that fact.” 

Davis, 61, a mortgage banker and for- 
mer mayor of Portsmouth, is Trible’s sub- 
stantive and stylistic opposite. He says 
Reagan’s policies are responsible for “a 
depression, not recession.”” He decries the 
Administration’s refusal to cut the de- 
fense budget, and would hold domestic 
cuts at current levels. A former Demo- | 
cratic state party chairman, Davis was an 
eleventh-hour draft choice for his party's 
nomination when the front runner’s cam- 
paign ran out of steam. 

Both candidates have Achilles’ 
heels—Davis in his liberal stand on the 
death penalty, Trible in his close kinship 
with Reagan—and they are noticeably 
tight-lipped about those touchy topics. 
Mindful of the President's slim hold on a 
Senate majority, the national Republican 
Party has assessed this Senate race as one 
of its most needed wins. Trible has had a 
veritable Who's Who of Administration 
heavies, including Reagan, troop through 
Virginia on his behalf in recent months. 
But in one of only three Senate races na- 
tionwide that does not feature an incum- 
bent, the No. | issue could not be more 
clear-cut. As Trible and Davis wind up 
the campaign, the Republican tries to 
avoid talk of the economy and the Demo- 
crat talks of little else. t 
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The House: Pipeline and Out of Line 


Peoria’s pick 


Ever since he first went to Congress 
26 years ago, Republican Congressman 
Robert Michel has played well in Peoria, 
the largest town in his 18th Congressional 
District in central Illinois. Now Peoria 
seems to be having its doubts. Long a 
pocket of prosperity in America’s heart- 
land, the region is reeling from depressed 
farm prices and 16% unemployment. The 
Pabst brewery and the Hiram Walker dis- 
tillery have left town, and giant Caterpil- 
lar Tractor alone has laid off 8,000 work- 
ers. So Michel, 59, the House minority 
leader and President Reagan's high-pro- 
file point man on Capitol Hill, is in an un- 
expectedly tight race with a relative un- 
known, Democrat G. Douglas Stephens. 
Michel has paraded through town on an 
elephant, courted Kiwanis and even im- 
ported Hollywood stars. “He’s not run- 
ning scared,” says an aide, “but he sure is 
running harder than ever before.” 

Small wonder. Michel is widely 
blamed in his home town for failing to 
change Reagan’s mind about U.S. sanc- 
tions against the Soviet gas pipeline. This 
Reagan decision cost Caterpillar an $85 
million contract for pipe-laying equip- 
ment and shifted future contracts to its 
leading rival, Japan’s Komatsu. Michel 
later broke publicly with the President on 
this issue, but he has not otherwise sought 
to distance himself from the Administra- 
tion. Says Michel: “Ronald Reagan is not 
a problem for me or for the country.” 

Stephens, 31, a lawyer with ties to or- 
ganized labor, claims that Michel’s re- 
sponsibilities as a G.O-P. leader put him at 
odds with his factory and farm constituen- 





cy. He also criticizes Michel’s heavy con- 
tributions from political action commit- 
tees that “read like the FORTUNE 500 list.” 
Stephens, trying to overcome low name 
recognition, has raised about $120,000 so 
far, to Michel’s $490,000. The House Re- 
publican leader ranks first in Illinois and 
third nationally among House candidates 
in PAC contributions. 

Despite a redistricting move last year 
by the state legislature that increased the 
district's potential Democratic vote from 
38% to 46%, Michel is still the favorite. 
He argues that his own stature as a na- 
tional leader, while admittedly the source 
of some political trouble for him now, will 
prove an advantage to his constituency in 
the long run, especially when the reces- 
sion ends. He says he is “tickled to death” 
about Reagan’s scheduled appearance 
this week at a campaign gala at the Peoria 
Civic Center, also featuring Charlton 
Heston and Pat Boone. Scoffed an aide to 
Stephens, on whose behalf such Demo- 
crats as Walter Mondale and John Glenn 
have made campaign appearances: “They 
must be running scared if they have to 
bring in the Gipper, Moses and Mr. Clean 
all together.” But while Michel is not ex- 
pected to carry home town Peoria, busi- 
nessmen and farmers elsewhere in the 
district should provide enough votes to 
make him a 14-term Congressman. a 


Scout’s honor 


California’s 43rd Congressional Dis- 
trict is Reagan country. Recently re- 
shaped by legislative reapportionment, it 
includes northern San Diego County and 
covers part of highly conservative Orange 
County, a region with the third highest 
Republican registration in the state. Why 

then does the Democratic candidate 

have a real shot at winning? Unem- 
ployment? No. Reaganomics? No. The 


7) reason: the campaign tactics of the Repub- 






Michel: running harder than ever before 
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lican candidate, Johnnie Crean, 33, which 
have made his conduct the only significant 
issue in the race. 

A millionaire travel-trailer manufac- 
turer, Crean beat 17 opponents in the Re- 
publican primary, but with a campaign so 
unscrupulous that he was censured by the 
ethics panel of the Orange County Re- 
publican Committee. He had mailed a 
brochure claiming in large print that one 
of his opponents “faces voter fraud, tax 
fraud, conspiracy and perjury charges” 
when, in fact, no legal authority had ever 
raised such charges. He had also accused 
another opponent of providing “a forum” 
for “bigotry and hatred.” He had listed as 
his supporters some Republicans who ac- 
tually backed other candidates. Last week 
the Fund for a Conservative Majority, one 
of the wealthiest political action groups in 
the nation, said that because Crean had 
used “misinformation, innuendo and 











Crean: running rougher than was expected 


smear tactics,” it refused to support him. 

Crean, a Reagan loyalist and arch- 
conservative who spent some $600,000 of 
his own money in the primary, invested 
$50,000 more in a half-hour TV broadcast 
to apologize to voters for his primary 
conduct. 

Despite local G.O.P._ reservations, 
even repugnance, the President has en- 
dorsed Crean. And after visits to the 
White House, Crean was sent $35,000 in 
Republican Party funds to augment his 
already bulging campaign kitty. But 
Crean’s tactics did outrage Ron Packard, 
51,a Mormon and former mayor of Carls- 
bad, Calif. After losing to Crean in the 
primary by a mere 92 votes out of 83,025 
cast, he mounted a challenge to Crean as 
a write-in candidate on the Nov. 2 ballot. 
More moderate than Crean but a less live- 
ly speaker, Packard is counting on anti- 
Crean sentiment to encourage voters to 
cast write-in ballots. But this is a fairly 
complex procedure in some parts of the 
district, and Packard has little hope of 
victory. 

The clear beneficiary of this bitter 
split among Republicans is Pat Archer, 
48, a colorless critic of Reaganomics. A 
respected professor of political science at 
Palomar College, Archer spent less than 
$2,500 in winning the Democratic prima- 
ry. While he has not sought to exploit 
Crean’s background, which includes a pe- 
riod of alcoholism and an array of speed- 
ing tickets, Archer does not object when 
his own backers point out that he is scout- 
master of the largest Boy Scout troop in 
San Diego County. n 
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Texas Sniper | 
The charge: murdering a judge 





ven in El Paso, a rough Texas border 

town with a history of renegades and 
easy money, the Chagra family stood out. 
| Lee, the eldest, was a flamboyant lawyer 
| with a taste for cocaine who specialized in 
defending drug dealers. He carried thou- 
sands of dollars in his cowboy boots and 
handed out gold bracelets engraved with 
his motto, FREEDOM. When he bought a 
limousine equipped with a bar and televi- 
sion, he also ordered a special nook for the 
gun he always carried. In December 1978, 
the night after he picked up the car from 
the dealer, he was shot to death during a 
robbery in his fortress-like office. He was 
41. Lee’s brother Jamiel (“Jimmy”) was a 
professional gambler who was known to 
win or lose a million dollars in a single 
night in Las Vegas. But his gambling was 
financed by a more deadly game. In 1979 
Jimmy, described by federal prosecutors 
as the kingpin of a narcotics empire in the 
Southwest, was indicted for drug smug- 
gling. Now the Chagras, sons of a Leba- 
nese merchant, are embroiled in one of 
the most publicized trials in Texas histo- 
ry. The proceedings began last week 

Jimmy Chagra, 39, is accused of hir- 
ing a hitman in May 1979 to murder John 
H. Wood Jr., the federal judge who had 
been scheduled to preside over his narcot- 
ics trial. Wood, 63, had earned the sobri- 
quet “Maximum John” for his draconian 
sentences to drug dealers. Wood was shot 
in the back with a high-powered rifle in 
the driveway of his San Antonio home on 
May 29, the day originally set for Jimmy 
Chagra’s trial. (Chagra was subsequently 
convicted on the drug charges and sen- 
tenced to 30 years in prison.) 

With US. District Judge William Ses- 
sions presiding over the trial for his col- 
league’s murder, three defendants face 
charges: Charles V. Harrelson, 44, a con- 
victed contract killer accused of shooting 
Wood for a payment of $250,000 from 
Jimmy Chagra; Harrelson’s wife Jo Ann, 
42, who allegedly bought the murder rifle; 
and Jimmy’s wife Elizabeth, 28, who is 





my will be tried separately later. The 
final defendant was to have been the 
youngest Chagra brother, Joseph, 35, an 
El Paso lawyer. But last month he agreed 
to plead guilty to the murder-conspiracy 
charge and testify against Harrelson in 
return for a ten-year maximum sentence 
and the right not to testify against his 
brother. 

US. Government Prosecutor Ray 
Jahn argues that Jimmy Chagra was 
“greatly fearful of Judge Wood.” He 
points out that Chagra’s own lawyer had 
requested that Wood excuse himself 
from the case, citing bias, but Wood re- 
fused. According to the prosecution’s sce- 
nario, Jimmy and Joseph then agreed to 








charged with covering up the crime. Jim- | 





Accused Hitman Harrelson arrives at court 





Gambling, drugs and Lone Star intrigue. 


spring of 1979 Jimmy met Charles Har- 
relson in Las Vegas and offered him the 
job. Jahn plans to introduce tape record- 
ings made secretly by the FBI when 
Joseph visited Jimmy in 1980 in the fed- 
eral prison in Leavenworth, Kans. On 
those tapes, says Jahn, the brothers dis- 
cuss the murder 

The most damaging witness for the 
prosecution so far has been a tearful 
Kathryn Wood, the judge’s widow, who 
read the court a five-page handwritten 
letter she received last September from 
Elizabeth Chagra. In the letter, Elizabeth 
apologized for her involvement in the 
murder. “One day in March three years 
ago, I was in the kitchen cooking fried 
chicken when my husband came home 
and said, ‘I'm going to kill Judge Wood,’ ” 
she wrote, adding that she did not take the 
threat seriously. That summer, she wrote, 


| her husband asked her to deliver some 


have the judge murdered, and in the 


money to Las Vegas. “He said that this 
was for the payoff for your husband’s 
murder.” Harrelson’s attorney, Thomas 
G. Sharpe Jr., says he will prove that the 
Harrelsons were 270 miles away in Dallas 
when Wood was killed. B 


More Headaches 














Tylenol case: clues, proposals 


he 100 FBI agents and Chicago po- 

lice investigating September's Tylenol 
murders sifted clues, chased leads, ex- 
tended their search to Kansas City, Mo., 
made an arrest—and still came up empty 
last week. 

Roger Arnold, 48, was arrested after 
police received a tip that he kept cyanide 
in his South Side Chicago home. Although 
he was arraigned on other charges (in- 
cluding failing to register firearms), there 
were curious coincidences in terms of the 
Tylenol poisonings that killed seven peo- 
ple in the Chicago area. For the past 13 
years Arnold has worked on the loading 
dock of the Jewel Food warehouse in sub- 
urban Melrose Park. Tainted Tylenol was 
found in two Jewel supermarkets. De- 
scribing Arnold as a “closet chemist,” po- 
lice searched his house and turned up a 
suspicious-looking plastic bag of white 
powder, along with drug manuals that 
contained instructions for encapsulating 
cyanide. A lab test found the powder to 
be a harmless carbonate, but Arnold 
admitted that he had 
kept sodium cyanide 
in his basement several 
months ago for “experi- 
ments.” Nevertheless, 
Chicago police insist 
that Arnold, now out on 
bail, “is not a prime sus- 
pect at this time.” 

In another develop- 
ment, a federal arrest gm 
warrant was issued for ? 
Chicago Residents Rob- 
ert Richardson, 36, and 
his wife Nancy, 35. Rich- 
ardson was accused of at- 
tempting toextort $1 mil- 
lion from McNeil Con- 
sumer Products Co., the 
manufacturers of Ty- 
lenol, with a handwritten 
note demanding money 
“if you want to stop the 
killing.” But when his 
picture flashed on the TV 
news, detectives in Kan- 
sas City recognized himas James W. Lewis, 
who had been freed on murder charges 
stemming from the 1978 mutilation in 
Kansas City of one Raymond West. A na- 
tionwide arrest alert was ordered. 

Meanwhile, the Proprietary Associa- 
tion, a Washington-based organization 
that represents the nation’s major pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers, unveiled detailed 
proposals for packaging that would clearly 
tip off the consumer when a product has 
been tampered with. The association has | 
urged the Food and Drug Administration 
to adopt a “uniform, national approach to 
the problem” to discourage state and local | 
authorities from enacting separate and 
possibly conflicting regulations. = 








The Richardsons 
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COME SEE THE 
‘ADDED ATTRACTIONS” 






Add an around-the-clogainswering service to your present phone. Or get the phone 
that has the answering feature built in. The AutoMatic TelePhone.* 
Add the convenience of one-touch dialing to your phone with the Touch-a-matic”12 dialer. 
Or get the phone that has it right inside. The Touch-a-matic S Phone. 
How about getting the whole family inthe conversation? Add on 
our TeleHelper** Speaker Phone. 
See all the Genuine Bell“Added Attractions,” now at your Bell PhoneCenter. 


SEE WHAT THEY CAN ADD TO YOUR LIFE. 


* Trademark of American Telecommunications Corporation. © Registered Trademark of AT&T Co. ** Trademark of AT&T Co. @ AT&T Co., 1982 
Add on products sold separately. Available in most areas 
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Yes, Go West 


Princely pay for L.A. officials 





ince the passage of Proposition 13 in 

1978, Los Angeles has eliminated 
1,995 jobs, cut library hours from an aver- 
age of eight hours a day to five, and re- 
vised the schedule of street repaving from 
every 40 years to once every 120. No mat- 
ter. Last week the city council approved 
raises for Los Angeles’ 32 department 
heads, already the highest paid by far in 
the country. In Los Angeles, the police 
chief now gets $98,908, compared with 
$72,000 in New York and $83,884 in Chi- 
cago; the Los Angeles fire chief, $93,688 
vs. $72,000 in New York and $81,816 in 
Chicago; the Los Angeles airport chief, 
$104,483 vs. $87,594 in New York and 
$71,400 in Chicago. 

Salaries and fringe benefits now ac- 
count for 75% of Los Angeles’ $1.5 billion 
budget. Says City Councilman Ernani 
Bernardi, who makes only $43,923 a year: 
“It’s a vicious cycle. It has to stop.” Ac- 
cording to him, the bloated wage scale re- 
sults from a lack of fiscal restraint by the 
council and an arcane “prevailing wage 
clause” in the city charter, dating from 
1925. In practice, the prevailing wage 
clause, requiring the city to pay its em- 
ployees salaries at least equal to compara- 
ble jobs in the private sector, has become 
the rock-bottom minimum from which 
wage demands spiral upward. a 


Work Wanted 


Reagan's son gets in line 





s President Ronald Reagan reminded 

the nation once again in his TV 
speech last week, his own family has been 
touched by unemployment: he was out of 
work in the Depression year of 1932, and 
his father once lost his job on Christmas 
Eve. He might have added a far more 
modern story, except that it is less than 
poignant. Ronald Prescott Reagan, 24, 
the President's youngest son, is now stroll- 
ing each week into an unemployment- 
compensation office in New York City, 
with a Secret Service escort, to sign up for 
a $125 check. His career looks more 
promising than ever: he has been promot- 
ed to the mairi Joffrey Ballet company 
from a secondary troupe and will resume 
dancing at the end of October for $333 a 
week. But the whole company is now on a 
four-week layoff between seasons. Says 
Joan Greenspan, an executive of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists: “Ron 
is doing what every New York dancer 
does between engagements.” 

Ron telephoned his father and Nancy 
to inform them of his plans. “They offered 
to help him financially,” says Sheila Tate, 
the First Lady’s press secretary. But, she 
says, Ron told them that “he wanted to 
get through it on his own.” 2 








The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
Lousy Bums and Other Asides 


ah rie 
ago at his ranch to give one of his radio exhortations. When he saw the mike, 
he was seized by a latent actor’s impulse to perform. And because the topic of the 
hour was the Polish government’s move to outlaw Solidarity, his molten aversion 
to Communism bubbled to the surface. To test the sound equipment and his own 
pipes, he said firmly: “My fellow Americans, pars the Polish government, a 
military dictatorship, a bunch of no-good lousy bums. . 

The equipment was 


EVANS —THE WHITE HOUSE 
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happiness that the broad- At the radio mike in California: shades of the 1930s 
casters had violated the 

President’s privacy. In truth, Reagan handlers were genuinely concerned about the 
breach of faith because the next time it might be damaging. “No-good lousy bums” 
is right out of Wrigley Field and the 1930s, naughty but lovable. Remember Rich- 
ard Nixon’s tapes and all those four-letter words about out-of-the-way parts and 
functions of the body? A caveman lurked down there someplace. 

Indeed, in our era of carefully crafted images, these electronic inadvertencies 
and other unmasked asides carried out of the White House by listeners form a 
valuable body of presidential lore. So often they are flashes of truth in the twilight 
world of political dialogue. 

Back in 1944 Franklin Roosevelt created a ruckus when he went into a voting 
booth at his home in Hyde Park, N.Y., and ran into some new voting machines. 
The best-known voice of the century echoed through the curtains: ‘ “Damn.” 
ED.R. was just that kind of guy. 

Hindsight suggests that Harry Truman at first had trouble understanding 
when he was talking privately and when he was not. At dinner with 200 members 
of the Reserve Officers Association in 1949, Truman got worked up over criticism 
of his crony, Major General Harry Vaughan, and called Columnist Drew Pearson 
an “s.o.b.” The White House purged the transcript, but it was too late. Gasped the 
Chicago Sun-Times: “The dirty phrase used by Mr. Truman has shocked millions 
who feel that every President becomes a symbol for clean-minded youth.” 

Just a few months ago, the surreptitiously taped ramblings of Nixon before he 
went on national television to give up the presidency began circulating among 
video buffs. They showed the leader of the Western world on the far edge, chat- 
tering strangely with television technicians. Had we seen this bit of psychodrama 
back then, we might have understood the bizarre proceedings better. 

There have been times when Presidents simply lost their bearings and talked 
publicly as they talked privately. In 1966, speaking to G.I.s at Camp Stanley in 
Korea, Lyndon Johnson became so worked up that he reverted to the Texas sto- 
ryteller he always was. He told the world that his great-great-grandfather had 
died at the Alamo. Pure fiction. Knowing a flap was coming, Aide George Chris- 
tian tried delicately to brace L.B.J. for the outcry. “I never said that,” pouted 
Johnson. Politely as he could, Christian told Johnson that he had heard him say 
it. “I don’t care what you heard,” snorted Johnson. “I didn’t say it. My great- 
great-grandfather did not die at the Alamo.” 

That was, sadly, a glimpse of Johnson rearranging the facts, the one trait that 
probably did more to force him into retirement than anything else. Too bad that 
Johnson could not have brought himself instantly to the good-natured confession- 
al he offered years later: “What I was trying to say was that my ancestor was ina 
fight at the Alamo—that is, the Alamo Hotel in Eagle Pass, Texas.” But that was 
just the way L.B.J. was. 
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“The most valuable gift | got last Christmas 


: 


is the one Im still getting every week.’ 


TIME. It’s a gift people love to 
open, because it’s one they'll get 
to open again and again. 52 
weeks a year. 

Of course the biggest treat 
in opening TIME, is discovering 
what's inside. 

TIME delivers information 
about our nation. And news 
from around the world. There 
are reports on sports, music 
reviews and a colorful look at 
art. Not to mention the ups and 
downs of business. And the 
ins and outs of law. 

And here's a special gift 
subscription rate that deserves 


To save $10 call TOLL-FREE 


1-800-621-8200 


In Illinois, 1-800-972-8302 


mention, too. Now, 52 issues of 
TIME cost only $31.00. You save 
$10.00 off the basic annual sub- 
scription rate. That’s just 60¢ an 
issue. 

And for every gift subscrip- 
tion you order, you'll receive 
a useful pocket diary to send as 
an announcement of your gift. 

So why fight holiday 
crowds in search of a gift that'll 
soon be forgotten? Just mail the 
card or call toll-free and order a 
gift subscription to TIME. The 
person who receives it will cer- 
tainly want to thank you. 

Over and over again. 
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POLAND 


The General Wins a Battle 


Jaruzelski swiftly puts down the protest against the banning of Solidarity 
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| Symbol of the government's triumph: a water cannon in front of the Gdansk railway station drives demonstrators off the streets 
t was a makeshift sign hanging over | imposition of martial law last December. | made it clear from the first flicker of pro- 
the entrance to the Lenin shipyard in | This time the angry workers arriving for | test that his government would not give 
Gdansk, but the message in black let- | the first shift at the Lenin shipyard want- | an inch. 
ters was plain and specific: SOLIDARI- | ed action: they called a wildcat strike. Be- To prevent the Solidarity supporters 
TY LIVES. Three days before, Poland’s | fore long, Gate No. 2, scene of so much | from coordinating activities with other 
parliament had passed a law formally | activity two years earlier as Solidarity | groups across Poland, the generals quickly 
abolishing the independent trade union, | grew into a force that shook the Commu- | cut telephone and telex lines to the trou- 
yet, as the simple banner at the union’s | nist bloc, was once again covered with | bled port. Convoys of police and ZOMO, the 
Baltic birthplace made eloquently clear, | red-and-white national banners, papal | paramilitary police force, roared into 
Solidarity supporters were not yet ready | portraits and flowers. As strikers in drab | Gdansk, turning the city into an armed 
to bury all the aspirations and hope that | blue overalls and hard hats chanted slo- | camp. When the strikes stretched on for 
had been inspired by the reform move- | gans, Poles massed outside to cheer them | two days, riot police used water cannons 
ment, however powerful the suasions and | on, tossing bouquets, cigarettes and food | and tear gas to disperse crowds that gath- 
muscle of Poland’s military regime. In | through the iron fence. Emboldened by | ered on the square outside the shipyard. As 
Gdansk and other cities across the coun- | the crowd, workers renamed the shipyard | flames lighted the night sky, police battled 
try last week, the union’s supporters | Solidarity, daubing the union’s name ina | youths who blockaded streets with bon- 
protested Solidarity’s demise and ten | crude graffiti scrawl across the bottom of | fires and trash cans. 











months of martial law with a spontaneous | huge white letters spelling LENIN on a _ Under attack in the streets and be- 
wave of strikes and demonstrations. sign above the entrance. | sieged in the shipyard, the strikers had no 
For a brief moment, at least, the A brave beginning, and one that sur- | leader of the caliber of the imprisoned 


scenes of defiance and hope recalled the | prised U.S. analysts by its strength. but | Lech Walesa to organize an effective 
| | exhilarating mood of August 1980, when | despite the evident similarity tothe events | challenge to Warsaw’s might. Working 
Solidarity was born. In recent months | of 1980, history did not repeat itself in | through clandestine committees, union 
ii] Poles had staged symbolic work stoppages | Gdansk last week. General Wojciech Ja- | activists drafted a list of demands for the 
| and street demonstrations to protest the | ruzelski, head of the military regime, | government, calling for the release of Wa- 
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lesa and other internees, an end to martial 
law, and the revival of Solidarity. Without 
a formal strike committee to coordinate 
activities, the initiative faltered. 

Even the shipyard workers who had 
given Solidarity its start seemed to have 
little relish for a prolonged strike. Rather 
than seize control of the plant, they decid- 
ed to leave peacefully at the end of their 
shift and return the next day to continue 
the work stoppage. After attracting some 
8,000 to a rally on Monday, organizers of 
the protest drew half that number the fol- 
lowing day. Said a frustrated striker, re- 
calling Walesa’s dramatic entrance two 
years before: “We need someone to jump 
over the fence and lead us.” 

Then the military regime decided to 
play its trump card and announced that 
the Lenin shipyard would be “milita- 
rized.” As sullen workers entered the 
plant Wednesday morning, they were 
handed white leaflets signed by the ship- 


yard manager, who was now identified as 
“commandant.” Under the decree, the 


| workers could be imprisoned for as long 


as five years for failing to obey orders. 


y noon it was clear that the strike 

had been broken. As many as 50 

workers were summarily dis- 

missed from their jobs, and hun- 
dreds of others lost their year-end bonuses, 
so-called thirteenth-month wages. Said a 
former striker: “How can you do anything 
if they put a pistol to your head?” 

Even so, as tensions eased in Gdansk, 
violence flared up some 300 miles to the 
south in Nowa Huta, a model working- 
class city near Cracow. When 3,000 work- 
ers carrying Solidarity banners attempted 
to march from the Lenin steelworks to a 
nearby church, riot squads turned the pro- 
cession aside with tear gas and jets of wa- 
ter. A night of pitched fighting took the 
life of one worker. Demonstrators gath- 
ered the next day before a makeshift me- 
morial to the slain Solidarity supporter, 





and police moved in again to break up the 
crowd. Unrest was also reported in the 
western industrial cities of Wroclaw and 
Poznan. By week’s end, however, the 
wave of protest had all but ebbed. 

The latest tremors from Poland pro- 
voked by now predictable expressions of 
outrage in Western capitals. The week’s 
events, said a U.S. State Department 
spokesman, underscored “the depth of 
President Reagan’s feelings about the re- 
pressive measures that have been taking 
place in Poland.” French President Fran- 
¢ois Mitterrand condemned the banning 
of Solidarity as a “new and dramatic blow 
at the rights and liberties of Polish man.” 
During his first major policy address to 
the Bundestag, West Germany’s new 
Chancellor, Helmut Kohl, drew a sus- 
tained burst of applause when he called 
for a lifting of the ban on Solidarity, which 
he termed “a cold blow against the Polish 
people.” Still, there were no signs that the 


Workers in Gdansk running to escape the riot squads; in a solitary show of defiance, a protester kicks back a gas canister 


Western alliance was any closer to agree- 
ing on a common approach to the Polish 
question, or that, indeed, it had much le- 
verage on the Jaruzelski regime. 
Reflecting the growing frustration 
of Poland’s powerful Roman Catholic 
Church, Pope John Paul II rebuked the 
regime for abolishing Solidarity. Arch- 
bishop Jozef Glemp, the Polish Primate, 
described the edict as a “trampling of 
man, of disrespect for man’s dignity.” But 
all he could offer was a hope: “We wish 
we could free our country from such evil.” 
While protests poured in from around 
the world and unrest rocked cities across 
Poland, Soviet Defense Minister Dmitri 
Ustinov assured Jaruzelski that Poland’s 
“internal counterrevolutionaries” were 
“doomed to failure,” and promised “the 
full support and help of the Soviet Union.” 
For the moment, Poland’s military 
leader does not appear to need any big- 
brotherly aid from across the border. If 
anything, Jaruzelski’s military regime 
seems increasingly confident that it is 
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gaining the upper hand against tattered 
Opposition groups. Last week, despite the 
unrest in Gdansk, the government point- 
edly kept its promise to release 308 de- 
tained Solidarity activists, leaving some 
700 in internment centers. But obstinate 
resistance from supporters of the crushed 
union is still strong enough to thwart the 
program of “reform” that Jaruzelski has 
in mind for Poland. After the Lenin ship- 
yard flare-up, martial law will probably 
remain in force for some time to come. 
The showdown in Gdansk also raised 
key questions about whether there was, 
indeed, life after death for the indepen- 
dent trade union. Clearly, any protest that 
falls short of a complete shutdown of the 
Polish economy will only provoke a show 
of force from the state and further prolong 
the present stalemate. There were also in- 
dications last week that group unity was 
wearing thin in the union. 
The Gdansk strike seems to have 


gone on independently of Solidarity’s na- 
tional leadership in the underground. De- 
spite a letter from nine Solidarity activists | 
in Warsaw’s Bialoleka Prison last week 
that warned against joining new govern- 
ment-sponsored trade unions, some Soli- 
darity supporters talked privately of try- 
ing to take over the new labor organi- 
zations from within. 

Still, as the government and the de- 
funct union measured gains and losses in 
the continuing war of attrition, U.S. State 
Department officials expected that the 
stubborn and independent Poles might 
well continue to stage sporadic street 
clashes and strikes. Reflecting on the lat- 
est paradox to develop from the Polish 
crisis, a Warsaw intellectual noted, per- 
haps too pessimistically: “The Solidarity 
chapter is closed. Only the ideals remain.” 
As Poland’s military rulers learned again 
last week, ideals do not yield easily to con- 
cussion grenades, tear gas canisters and 
water cannons. —By John Kohan. 





Reported by Richard Hornik/Gdansk 
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MIDDLE EAST 


World 


Struggle for a Compromise 


Hussein urges Arafat to ease his stand on the Palestinian issue 





t was a meeting of historic 

dimensions, not so much for 
what it accomplished as for 
what it set in motion. On one 
side was Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein, head of the ancient Hash- 
emite dynasty and ruler of a 
country whose population is 
about 65% Palestinian. On the 
other was Yasser Arafat, lead- 
er of the Palestine Liberation 
| Organization, who had just 
been driven out of Lebanon 
along with thousands of his 
| guerrillas after a ten-week Is- 
raeli siege of their West Beirut 
| stronghold. Bitterness and mu- 
tual suspicion had often divid- 
ed the two men since Hussein's 
violent expulsion of P.L.O. 


_ guerrillas from Jordan in 1970. The P.L.O. leader and the Jordanian King as their talks begin in Amman 


But a dramatic new set of cir- 
cumstances brought them together in 
Amman last week for four days of private 
talks and lavish banquets that Arafat de- 
scribed as a “significant and destiny- 
shaping” event. 

The main subject of their discussions 
was President Ronald Reagan’s plan to 


establish Palestinian self-government in | 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip that | 


= 


would be associated with Jordan in ex- 
change for Arab recognition of Israel's 
right to exist. Arafat said that the plan 
had “some positive elements,” although 
he criticized its rejection of full Palestin- 
ian statehood. Still, there was some reason 
for encouragement in Arafat’s seeming 
openness to consider the idea. “Reading 
between the lines,” said an Administra- 
tion official, “I think there is a realization 
on Arafat’s part that the Reagan initiative 
is the only practical way to go for the fore- 
seeable future.” Describing the P.L.O. 
leader’s apparent shift from military bra- 
vado to pragmatic diplomacy, a Middle 
East expert in Amman remarked, “It is 
time to fish or cut bait. The hour has ar- 
rived when Arafat must become a politi- 
cal leader and not just a guerrilla leader.” 

According to sources close to the 
talks, that is precisely what Hussein told 
Arafat last week. The King reportedly re- 
peated his support of a Palestinian-Jorda- 
nian federation, an idea that the P.L.O. 
has rejected in the past. Hussein warned 
Arafat that the Palestinians might be 
forced to accept something like confeder- 
ation, despite their desire for a separate 
nation. Arafat was told by Hussein and 
West Bank leaders that he had little time 
to lose: the Israeli settlement program in 
the West Bank was in effect annexing the 
area. 

Hussein also sought some compro- 
mises from the P.L.O. on the question of 
recognizing Israel’s existence, and asked 
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| for a clear-cut mandate to speak for the 


P.L.O. in future negotiations with the U.S. 
Arafat and a dozen other top P.L.O. lead- 
ers assembled in Amman were reluctant 
to make any firm commitments on the 
major issues. The P.L.O.’s executive com- 
mittee must endorse any major changes in 
policy. Moreover Arafat may seek a man- 








Losing Favor 


13% felt more sympathy; 35% reported 
no change. Thirty percent felt that the 
Begin government had to take the ma- 
jor responsibility for the refugee massa- 
cre; 28% blamed Israeli Defense Minis- 
ter Ariel Sharon, while 39% blamed 
the Christian and 21% 
blamed the P.L.O. In December 1981, 
the poll found that 58% considered Is- 
rael to be a trustworthy U.S. ally. That 
figure has dropped to 44%. 





date from the Palestine National Council, 
the Palestinian parliament-in-exile. But 
Arafat authorized Hussein to communi- 
cate to Washington the P.L.O.’s interest 
in at least pursuing the Reagan initiative. 
~ That put the burden on Wash- 
Zington to persuade Israel to be 
\ less obdurate about holding on 
7 I to the West Bank. 
E The Amman meeting inev- 
*itably raised some fears within 
=the Arab world. The Syrians, 
hostile to Jordan and fearful of 
losing their role as a champion 
of the Palestinians, wasted no | 
time in condemning the talks. 
The Syrian news agency re- 
ported that five of the 15 groups 
constituting the PL.O. had 
blasted the Jordanian federa- 
tion idea as a product of 
“American schemes” and “re- 
actionary Arab regimes.” 
Three of those groups dis- 
avowed that statement, howev- | 
er, and Arafat's leadership did 
not appear to be seriously 
threatened. Arab moderates 
like Saudi Arabia and Morocco, moreover, 
were quietly encouraging the Jordanian- 
Palestinian relationship. 

Two days after the Arafat-Hussein 
talks ended, another conciliatory meeting 
took place in Washington between Israeli 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir, Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz and Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush. U.S. officials reported | 
that the Israelis’ attitude was much more 
constructive and flexible than in previous 
sessions. Shamir stressed the importance | 
of getting the autonomy talks back on 
track, although he made no concessions 
that would pave the way toward an early 
agreement on that issue. In a clear-cut sig- 
nal of support for Jerusalem, Shultz warned 
that the U.S. would withdraw from the 
U.N. General Assembly if that body voted 
for an Arab-backed move to exclude Israel. 

On Lebanon, Shamir insisted that the 
5,000 to 6,000 Palestinian guerrillas still 
in northern Lebanon and the Bekaa Val- 
ley should leave before any Israeli with- 
drawal began. But he did not totally reject 
the idea that the P.L.O. might depart at 
the same time as a mutual Syrian-Israeli 
withdrawal. Among the security arrange- 
ments Shamir did insist on was establish- 
ment of a 40-km security zone north of the 
Israeli border as a buffer against future 
P.L.O. incursions. 

Washington has no objection to sucha 
zone, but policing it may cause problems. 
Israel will probably not accept the rede- 
ployment of U.N. forces there, and Leba- 
nese President Amin Gemayel, who visits 
Washington this week, is reluctant to en- 
dorse the joint Lebanese-Israeli force fa- 
vored by Jerusalem. The only solution 
may be a multinational force with US. | 
participation, a prospect that neither the 
Peftagon nor the American public is like- 
ly to relish. —y Thomas A. Sancton. Report- 
ed by William Stewart and Roberto Suro/Amman 
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GULF STATES 


Stay Just on the Horizon, Please 


Worried Arab rulers want U.S. help, but not if it is too obvious 





Gulf is vital to the industrialized de- 

mocracies of the world. More than 
20% of the US.’s oil imports, 56% of 
Western Europe’s and 68% of Japan’s 
come from the gulf. That lifeline is acute- 
ly vulnerable to the disruptions of war, 
revolution and political turmoil. The re- 
gion has been beset by all three. The con- 
servative Arab states—Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar, Bahrain, the United Arab 
Emirates and Oman—face threats to 
their security at every point of the com- 
pass: a simmering, potentially explosive 
war between Iran and Iraq, armored So- 
viet divisions in Afghanistan, Soviet 
proxy forces in South Yemen, and the 
growing militancy of Islamic fundamen- 
talists everywhere. 

The gulf states know that only the 
US. has the power to deter major acts of 
aggression. But the US. is also the chief 
backer of Israel, and as such, it is the ob- 
ject of as much resentment as reliance. 
The gulf rulers are afraid that Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin’s deter- 
mination to annex the West Bank is at 
least as likely to plunge the region into 
chaos as are the combined threats of Arab 
radicalism, Islamic fundamentalism and 
Soviet adventurism. In that respect, they 
see the U.S. as part of their problem rath- 
er than part of the solution. Therefore the 
dilemma: even the most pro-Western 
leaders in the region have been reluctant 
to cooperate closely and openly with 
American policies that are intended to 
bolster their own security. 

To help defend the gulf, the U.S. has 
organized the Rapid Deployment Joint 
Task Force (R.D.F.). Established in 1980 
after the Iranian revolution and the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, the R.D.F. 
draws on units from the Army, Air Force, 
Navy and Marines. Its mandate is “to en- 
sure the unimpeded flow of oil” and “to 
deter aggression from outside [Southwest 
Asia and the gulf] and to assist nations in 
the region in resisting aggression.” The 
R.D.F. has headquarters at MacDill Air 
Force Base in Tampa and until now has 


Te area surrounding the Persian 


| inhabited a kind of bureaucratic limbo, 


falling between the European and Pacific 
commands of the US. mili- 
tary. But as of Jan. | the orga- 
nization will have a “separate 
unified” command. 

That is fine with the na- 
tions it is supposed to protect 
as long as the R.D.F. remains 
out of sight, but not out of 
mind. When the US. tries to 3 
mount training exercises in the 
area, it encounters political 





















In the service of Oman, a British officer, left, and Baluchi troops peer into South Yemen 
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Worried about Soviet divisions, subversion and the threat of Islamic fundamentalism 


most as daunting as the logistical chal- 
lenge of airlifting halfway around the 
world the Seventh Marine Amphibious 
Brigade, which is stationed at Twenty- 
nine Palms, Calif. 

Part of the problem is that the US. 
seems incapable of conducting military 
maneuvers quietly, without jarring the 
sensitivities of the moderate Arabs and 
setting off backlashes. Last year’s Opera- 
tion Bright Star rushed 4,500 R.D.F. per- 
sonnel to Egypt with great fanfare and the 
highly publicized spectacle of B-52s 
bombing targets in the desert. This year, 
when the Pentagon began planning a new 
war game, code-named Jade Tiger, 
Washington discovered that Cairo was re- 
luctant to play. In addition to resenting 
last year’s headlines, the Egyptians were 
miffed because, in their view, the U.S. had 
failed to use its influence with the Israelis 
to advance the West Bank autonomy 
talks. That was, of course, before Presi- 
dent Reagan’s initiative of Sept. 1, which 
was well received in the Arab world, and 
there is now some chance that the Egyp- 
tians may join in the maneuvers after all. 


Runway at Khasab in Oman that has been improved by the U.S. 





Another participant in the Bright Star 
exercise of last year, the Sultanate of 
Oman, said it would take part once again 
and on a larger scale than last year, but 
with a condition: no publicity. Then the 
story leaked in the Washington Post that 
an elaborate exercise would take place in 
Oman this month. The Omanis were furi- 
ous, and the Pentagon was mortified, fear- 
ing that the Sultan of Oman, Qaboos bin 
Said, would pull out. 





aboos decided not to stop the ma- 

neuvers, but ever since there has 

been a tight lid of secrecy on the op- 
eration, and Saudi Arabia has persuaded 
the Omanis to put off the exercise until 
later in the year, partly in order to give the 
dust of the Lebanon crisis more time to 
settle. 

A buffer between the Indian Ocean 
and Saudi Arabia, Oman (pop. 948,000) is 
on a permanent state of alert against its 
neighbor to the southwest, the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen, or South 
Yemen, which has the only Marxist re- 
gime in the Arab world. Until early 1976 
South Yemen fueled a rebel- 
lion inside the Dhofar province 
of Oman, and South Yemen 
still keeps nine infantry and 
three artillery battalions, plus | 
60 Soviet-made tanks, just 
across the Oman border, as 
well as 160 more tanks in the 
rear. The Soviets are expand- 
ing an airbase at Al Ghaida, a 
town just down the coast from 
Oman. The runways there will 
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soon be able to handle the South Yemeni 

air force’s MiG-21s, which Omani offi- 

cials say are piloted by Cubans, East Ger- 
| mans and North Koreans. Oman’s own 
| armed forces include officers from Britain 
and Baluchi tribesmen from Pakistan on 
contract to the Sultan. 

Omani and Western planners fear 
that South Yemen, with additional East- 
bloc backing, might be able to launch a 
tank attack against the principal Omani 
airbase at Thamarit in the desert plain 
north of Salalah, the capital of the Dho- 
far. An armored column would need only 
five hours to reach Thamarit. That threat 
is one of the many contingencies that the 
US. R.D.F. is meant to deter and to 
thwart if it ever arises. Therefore the Jade 
Tiger maneuvers will probably have the 
US. Air Force landing large transports at 
Thamarit, which has one of the longest 
runways in the world, and U.S. Navy 
fighters from aircraft carriers in the Indi- 
an Ocean may practice missions in sup- 
port of the Omani air force’s Hawker 
Hunter and Jaguar fighter-bombers based 
at Thamarit. But this time with zero news 
coverage. 

Another key point on the map for 
both the Omanis and the US. is Masirah 
Island, just off the central coast of Oman. 


It is 40 miles long, mostly barren rock, a | 


haven for loggerhead sea turtles that 
come there to lay their eggs and for 200 
species of birds, but inhospitable to man 
except for a few small fishing villages, a 
relay station for the British Broadcasting 
Corp., and an Omani airbase. Masirah 
currently serves as an air-force training 
| facility, and a rather sleepy one at that. 
Although a Soviet Ilyushin I-18 recon- 
naissance plane occasionally lumbers up 
from South Yemen to look around, the 
most persistent headache for those who 
guard the base is keeping camels from 
wading around the fences at low tide and 
grazing at the end of the runway. 


asirah is undergoing important 
ryt changes, however. In exchange 

for access to the facility in a crisis, 
the US. is spending nearly $170 million 
over four years to expand and improve 
the base. A U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
team is supervising the extension of the 
main runway and the construction of met- 
al tanks and concrete “igloos” for the stor- 
age of fuel, water and ammunition. In the 
event of a conflict, American transports, 
fighters and bombers would be able to use 
Masirah as a staging area, provided the 
Sultan gave his permission. The U.S. has 
already used the base as a jumping-off 
point on one important, though unhappy 
occasion: the ill-fated attempt to rescue 
the hostages from Tehran in 1980. 

At the northern tip of Oman, on the 
mountainous, desolate Musandam penin- 
sula, the U.S. has spent $3.6 million to 
extend and surface the dirt runway at 
Khasab, a base that supports a naval 
station at Goat Island, used by Omani 
patrol boats to police the Strait of Hormuz 
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at the mouth of the gulf. Iran is only 60 
miles away. 

In addition to obtaining access agree- 
ments for the use of facilities in an emer- 
gency, the US. is looking for a permanent 
in-region, onshore forward headquarters 
for the R.D.F. The leading candidate for 
what would be a dubious honor in the 
Arab world is Bahrain, the island emirate 
off the coast of Saudi Arabia. The US. 
Navy’s Middle East Force, a small flotilla 
that patrols the gulf, already calls regular- 
ly at Bahrain and maintains an Adminis- 
trative Support Unit on a ten-acre com- 
pound leased from the local government. 
The Americans try to be as _ in- 
conspicuous as possible. They wear civil- 
ian clothes on most occasions, and the 








Facilities available to U.S. 
Facilities available to Soviets 
TIME Map by Paul J. Pugliese 


sailors must stay on their ships most of the 
time. 

Some Pentagon planners argue that 
Bahrain should become the home away 
from home for the entire Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force. But the State Department, 
out of deference to delicate regional poli- 
tics, would prefer a more low-key, less for- 
mal, less visible arrangement, along the 
lines of the one that already exists. The 


an R.D.F. command post near by, and 
they have told the Bahrainis so in no un- 
certain terms. Said one key Saudi official: 
“We want the USS. to stay perhaps not 
quite over the horizon, but on the hori- 





| onshore.” 

In an interview with TIME, the Prime 
Minister of Bahrain, Sheik Khalifa bin 
Sulman al Khalifa, said: “I’m all for ma- 
neuvers [such as those scheduled for 
Oman later this year], and I welcome full 
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Saudis, too, are uneasy about the idea of | 


zon—where we can just see it—but not | 
| imagine a moderate Arab state subjecting 


cooperation with the U‘S. in the security 
of our area, but only on the condition that 
it is handled and presented properly.” 
Translated, that means “Stay out of 
sight.” 

Bahrain’s rulers are readier today to 
take the political risks of opening their 
country to a more substantial American 
military presence, because they are more 
worried than they were a year ago about 
their security. They are still recovering | 
from the shock of an abortive coup d état 
last December. It was staged by dissident 
Shi'ites, members of a Muslim sect that 
dominates Iran and constitutes a majority 
in Bahrain. The nation is an obvious tar- 





| get for Iranian attempts to export the 


Ayatullah Khomeini’s Islamic revolution. 


| One of the masterminds of the December 


“incident,” as it is called in Bahrain, was 
Hadi Modaresi, a mullah who had lived in 


| Bahrain during the rule of the Shah and 


fomented trouble among the Shi'ites 


| there. After the fall of the Shah, Modaresi 


returned to Iran, and he has been among 
the principal organizers of the Islamic 
Front for the Liberation of Bahrain. Pro- 
Western Arab intelligence organizations 
believe that Modaresi is also head of a so- 
called Gulf Affairs Section of the Iranian 
Revolutionary Guards and that he has 
had connections with the Soviet KGB. 


tullah has been trying to stir up re- 

sentment against the government of 
Saudi Arabia by including fundamentalist 
Shi‘ite zealots among the Muslims mak- 
ing the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Speaking for many gulf Arabs, Bahrain’s 
Prime Minister Khalifa says: “The con- 
tinual upheaval in Iran is a great danger. 
But subversion is the greatest threat of all. 
I have no doubt that the U.S. appreciates 
the scope of this threat.” 

True enough. But American military 
and political experts are less sure about 
what the U.S. could actually do to help a 
friendly regime like Bahrain’s against in- 
ternal turmoil, even if it were instigated 
from outside. For two years after the Rap- 
id Deployment Force was created, the offi- 
cial Arabic translation of the name could 
have been understood to mean “rapid in- 
tervention force.” That is exactly the con- 
notation Washington wants to avoid, and 
the Arabic phrase was changed so that 
there would be no such misunderstanding. 

“We are not an interventionist force,” 
insists R.D.F. Commander Lieut. Gener- 
al Robert Kingston. But in fact the 
R.D.F. does have plans for various con- 
tingencies, ranging from mere intelli- 
gence sharing to armed assistance if a be- 
leaguered government in the gulf were to 
call upon the U.S. to provide it. The trou- 
ble is, U.S. analysts are hard pressed to 
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itself to—and surviving—the humiliation 
of having to call the Marines to its rescue. 
Therefore, says William Quandt, a lead- 
ing American expert on the Middle East 
now at the Brookings Institution in 




















Washington, “the gulf states are looking 
for sources of help that are closer to home 
and less problematic than excessive reli- 
ance on the U.S.” 

One incipient but promising source is 
the Gulf Cooperation Council (G.C.C.), a 
kind of common market joining six coun- 
tries: Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Oman, Qatar and the United Arab Emir- 
ates. The gulf states had long contemplat- 
ed the creation of a loose federation, but 
they were deterred by Lraq, which actively 
discouraged the idea. Iraqi President Sad- 
dam Hussein had aspirations to become 
the regional superpower, especially after 
the fall of the Shah of Iran. Saddam want- 
ed to keep his neighbors to the south as di- 
vided as possible, the better to dominate 
them. But the Iran-Iraq war changed all 
that. As Iraq found itself first bogged 
down inside Iran, then holding off an Ira- 
nian counteroffensive, Saddam lost his 
power to intimidate the gulf Arabs. More- 
over, he has needed their political and fi- 
nancial assistance. The gulf states have 
been pumping about $1 billion a month 
into Iraq, more than half of it coming 
from Saudi Arabia. The underwriting of 
Iraq is the largest transfer of aid among 
Arabs that has ever taken place. With 
Saddam suddenly beholden to them, the 
gulf states have moved ahead in the for- 
mation of the G.C.C. 


rain in December, the G.C.C.’s po- 

lice and intelligence organizations 
have worked much more closely together. 
The member states are also drafting a col- 
lective security agreement and consider- 
ing the creation of their own rapid deploy- 
ment force. Their defense ministers are 
holding a meeting to discuss the plan later 
this month, and the heads of state will 
gather early in November. Yet another 
reason the Saudis urged the Omanis to 
postpone Jade Tiger was to give the 
G.C.C. a chance to hold its meetings first. 

This kind of regional cooperation is 
the gulf Arabs’ first, and probably best, 
line of defense, and it makes the U.S. 
R.D.F. all the more an instrument of last 
resort. With that in mind, the Adminis- 
tration is seeking congressional permis- 
sion to sell Bahrain six sophisticated F-5 
jet fighters for its fledgling air force. 

Arab and American officials alike 
can imagine those planes being used not 
| just to defend Bahrain but perhaps chip- 
ping in to help the United Arab Emirates 
or one of the other gulf states. Or better 
yet, their very presence as part of the 
gulf’s collective security forces may con- 
tribute to deterring any hostile power in 
the area from starting anything. Deter- 
rence, in short, begins at home. The more 
America’s friends in the gulf can do to 
help themselves and each other, the less 
likely it is that General Kingston’s Ma- 
rines will ever have to hit the beaches 
there for any reason other than practicing 
their skills in dry runs like Jade 
Tiger. —By Strobe Talbott/Gulf States 
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A Distant Friend in Need 


Ss ultan Qaboos bin Said of Oman is the most forthright, and therefore often the 
loneliest, of America’s friends on the Arabian peninsula. He is also the most 
optimistic, as TIME Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott found during an 
interview with the 41-year-old monarch. 

Qaboos (pronounced Ca-boose) has been the only leader in the region to sup- 
port openly the late Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s separate peace with Israel 
and to endorse the Camp David agreements. Like Ronald Reagan, Qaboos feels 
that the most realistic possibility for a Middle East settlement is some form of 
Jordanian-Palestinian confederation once Israel has returned most of the West 
Bank to Jordan. 

Other Arab leaders charge, and many Western experts are worried, that the 
Israeli expulsion of the Palestine Liberation Organization from Beirut has been a 
net setback to American interests and influence in the area, since the U'S. is wide- 
ly, ifsimplistically, seen in the Arab world as an accomplice in the Israeli invasion. 
Qaboos does not agree with this view. He thinks the U.S. could get credit for play- 
ing a mediating role: a woh now discovered that the West, and the U.S. in 

auese.t particular, could actually do something 
to bring the situation to an end. They’ve 
discovered that the Soviets, with all their 
might, would not do much except sell 
arms to them. So the U.S. and the West 
have come to be seen more clearly as the 
only force willing and able to influence 
the outcome of the crisis for the better. 

“However,” Qaboos cautions, “there 
has been an increase in expectations 
about what more the U.S. can do. People 
now want to see the problem solved once 
and for all, in every aspect.” 

Qaboos feels that his own standing 
in the Arab world may be somewhat 
strengthened in the aftermath of the 
Lebanon crisis, if the U.S. can eventual- 
ly persuade Israel to compromise. He 
says: “Some of those who used to talk 
about so-called Arab solidarity were 
completely against anyone who support- 
ed Egypt and who remained friends 
with the U.S. Now that kind of talk has 
Sultan Qaboos bin Said of Oman been dissolved, except perhaps in the 
imagination of the Libyans. People who 
hoped that the more radical Arab states would fight Israel and stand behind the 
Palestinians, discrediting the moderate Arabs, have seen their hopes come to 
nothing. Now the moderates are in a stronger position than the hard-liners. I 
think many rather envy us for pulling through and for sticking to our position.” 

Qaboos made clear that he intends to stick to another position that has 
aroused criticism and controversy: a willingness to cooperate with the U.S. on 
military measures. But he warns Washington to proceed cautiously. “Permanent 
[American] bases in an area as sensitive as this would be counterproductive,” he 
says, “and exercises should not have the appearance of an invasion.” 

Since there is nothing discreet or temporary about the Soviet military pres- 
ence in the region, why must the U.S. keep such a low profile? Because, Qaboos 
says, “there is a basic difference between us and those countries where the Soviets 
have permanent bases. In some places, the Soviets are there by means of occupa- 
tion. In others, the regimes give their people no say. By contrast, we have our own 
system that, like your system of democracy, does not let us do things that people 
would not want us to do. Iam not saying there should be complete secrecy. That 
would be wrong too.”” Qaboos feels that a government should be open with its 
people to avoid causing resentment. 

Many officials in the gulf, and back in Washington too, are concerned about 
the possibility of an indigenous upheaval by Khomeini-style Islamic fanatics. On 
that point, Qaboos seems more confident than many of his fellow Arabs and his 
allies in the Reagan Administration. “Fundamentalism in and of itself is not a 
political threat,” he says. “It becomes a threat if it is used as a cover by others— 
Communists or whomever—to get into people’s minds.” The Sultan of Oman is 
determined to defend his country against that possibility. 
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HAT’S A SPECIAL EVENING WITHOUT 
A LITTLE MAGIC? 
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Baileys. A unique taste so silken, so full of character, 
only one word can describe it. Magic. 

Perhaps it’s that taste of magic that has made Baileys 
America’s fastest growing liqueur. 


BAILEYS. TASTE THE MAGIC. 











Introducing a whole new class of cars for 1983 





_THE CHRYSLER E CLASS | 
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Chrysler's largest front-wheel drive sedans 


Chrysler has done it again. For 1983, we've engineered a 
whole new class of cars—The Chrysler E Class. The E Class 
Sedan, the New Yorker, available in January, and the Executive 
Sedan, the only front-wheel drive seven-passenger sedan 
made in America, available for order this spring 


Even full size cars don’t combine the Chrysler E Class 
sedan's six-passenger room, high gas mileage, 
advanced front-wheel drive, and electronic luxury. 


The Chrysler E Class sedan is the roomiest, front-wheel 
drive, high gas mileage six-passenger sedan in America. And 
just as importantly, the E Class sedan is acar that is pure driving 


luxury. You will experience a road hugging ride. A ride that is 
quietand smooth. Yet the E sedan offers even more than all this 
It offers electronic !u XUry. 


Chrysler introduces a whole new 
generation of electronics. 


The Chrysler E Class has an Electronic Voice Alert tc 
monitor 1] vital functions and audibly helps keep you safe an« 
secure. An Electronic Engine Computer helps you get better fue 
economy. And you can have an Electronic Trip Computer that 
displays your trip fuel efficiency, calculates your car's range 
with remaining fuel, and more 

The E Class has standard: automatic transmission, rack 


CHRYSLER E CLASS SEDAN 
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CHRYSLER EXECUTIVE SEDAN 
Available tor order this spring. 
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and weother. Hwy. mpg. probably lower. tBase sticker price excludes title, foxes ond destination charges Buy oF leose at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer 


with room for 5, 6, even 7 passengers. 


and-pinion power steering, power front-dise brakes, plush 
cloth seats and a power operated counter-balanced deck lid 
that opens witha touch of a finger. Allatan amazing price 


Built with advanced computer technology 
for lasting quality. 

In the E Class sedan, Chrysler has used Computer Aided 
Design to make engineering new components more efficient so 
good designs can become even better. Computer Aided Testing 
assures their reliability for extra years. And Computer Aided 
Manufacturing helps the final assembly to be uniform and 
accurate, This technology has resulted in Chrysler's commit- 
ment to new levels of quality 


Backed with Chrysler's exclusive 5 year 
or 50,000 mile protection plan. 

The Chrysler E Class sedan’s quality is so exceptional each 
is protected for 5 years or 50,000 miles* on the engine and 
power train and against outer body rust-through. Your dealer 
has all the details.. The 1983 Chrysler E Class 
Impressive Room. High Mileage. Electronic 
Luxury. Exceptional Protection 


SEDAN ONLY 
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WE'VE RE-ENGINEERED 





THE AMERICAN LUXURY CAR. 


THE NEW CH®YSLER CORPORATION. QUALITY ENGINEERED TO SE THE BEST 








The E Class sedan surrounds you with the luxury of its 
classically elegant interior, unique electronic instrumentation 
and 17.1 cubic feet of trunk space. 

Plush Leland cloth seats with center armrest, thick pile 
carpet, halogen headlamps, a power operated counter- 
balanced deck lid and a power operated fuel filler door are all 
standard, These are only a few of the standard features you 
would expect in a luxury car. 

To further personalize your E sedan, you can add an 
Electronic Trip Computer that displays your average trip speed, 
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computes the distance your trip has covered, converts all 
measurements to metric and automatically 
performs three other functions. Plus you can 
add cruise control, an ETR radio with Dolby 
Sound System? power windows and power Vy 
door locks, luxury tilt steering column, power 
dual remote mirrors, air conditioning, wire 
wheel covers and more. 

“Dolby is a registered trademark of Dolby Laboratories 

THE NEW CHRYSLER CORPORATION. QUALITY ENGINEERED TO BE THE BEST, 
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SPAIN 


Socialists on the Move 





While the military sulks, the voters look left to Gonzalez 


“rE elipe! Felipe!” came the joyous 
chants from 10,000 supporters who 
had gathered at the soccer stadium in the 
industrial city of Valladolid for the cam- 
paign rally. As the candidate with the 
flashing smile and thick black hair took 
the stage, the crowd clapped and cheered 
its approval. “After 150 years of govern- 
ment by the right, we must try to put 
this country on the march,” he de- 
clared, stabbing the air in a gesture 
of challenge. “And that can only be 
done by the Socialist Party!” 

The speaker was Socialist 
Leader Felipe Gonzalez, 40, the 
most popular politician in Spain 
and the overwhelming favorite to 
win next week’s parliamentary 
elections. That would put him in 
position to become Spain’s first left- 
ist Prime Minister since the end of 
the civil war in 1939. Gonzalez’s re- 
markable ascendancy reflects, at 
least in part, the fact that Spanish 
democracy has matured in the sev- 
en years since the death of Gener- 
alissimo Francisco Franco. King 
Juan Carlos, while not endorsing 
any party in the campaign, is un- 
derstood to believe that the coun- 
try’s fragile institutions can be 
strengthened and even improved by 
successful alternations of power. 

But the prospect of a Socialist 
victory has also raised fears that 
military right-wingers might try to 
| intervene. The danger was given 
new credence when authorities ear- 
ly this month uncovered a detailed 
army conspiracy to seize power on 
the eve of the election. Three artil- 
lery colonels have been arrested 
and held for trial on charges of sedi- 
tion, and other plotters were placed 
under house arrest. The two major 
conspirators convicted for the 1981 
coup attempt to seize the Cortes, 
Lieut. General Jaime Milans del 
Bosch and Lieut. Colonel Antonio 


Tejero Molina, were suspected of Candidate Felipe Gonzdlez at a press conference in Madrid 
involvement in the new plot and He has achieved something important—not arousing fear. 


swiftly transferred to different pris- 

ons. The country reacted calmly, but the 
aborted coup injected a new factor of sus- 
pense into the campaign. Said Gonzalez 
last week: “We have all spent years trying 
to re-create a civilized Spain, a dignified 
Spain, a Spain with pride in democracy 
and liberty, and those 5% who don’t want 
that do not belong in our system.” 

The growing popularity of the Social- 
ists has largely coincided with the col- 
lapse of the Union of the Democratic 
Center (U.C.D.), the coalition of right- 
wing and center parties that has governed 
the country since its first democratic elec- 


from both the right and left wings of the 
party over the past eight months, wiping 
out its effective majority in the Congress 
of Deputies, Prime Minister Leopoldo 
Calvo-Sotelo asked King Juan Carlos to 
dissolve parliament and hold new elec- 
tions five months ahead of schedule. 


Since he took over the Socialist lead- | 


ROBERT ROYAL 








half. Their campaign slogan, appropriate- 
ly, is “Por el Cambio” (For a Change). But 
the party’s most effective asset is Gon- 
zalez. Although his youth and tweedy 
good looks make him resemble a college 
instructor more than a future Prime Min- 
ister, Gonzalez, a former labor lawyer 
who grew up in Seville, projects both con- 
fidence and sincerity. “Everybody calls 
me Felipe,” he confesses with a grin, even 
such senior European socialist leaders as 
French President Francois Mitterrand 
and West German Social Democratic 
Party Chairman Willy Brandt. 

Although Gonzalez evokes the 
sort of public adulation that en- 
guifed Robert F. Kennedy in the 
US., he has mounted an uncharac- 
teristically low-key campaign. Ex- 
plains a party strategist: “The 
voters on the left are already con- 
vinced. We have to aim our mes- 
Sage at the peasants and small 
shopkeepers in the backward, reli- 
giously oriented parts of Castile and 
Galicia, where the balance of this 
election is going to be decided.” Ac- 
knowledged a senior centrist politi- 
cian last week: “Gonzalez has 
achieved something very impor- 
tant—he has not aroused fear.” 


Oo ne reason is that Gonzalez does 
not sound much like a leftist. 
He has promised not to invite Com- 
munists into his government. He 
has little respect for Communist 
Leader Santiago Carrillo, 67, whom 
he calls “a bad prophet and a bad 
political leader.” Carrillo, in turn, 
dismisses Gonzalez as an “ama- 
teur.” If the Socialists do not obtain 
an absolute majority (176 seats in 
the 350-seat Congress of Deputies), 
Gonzalez could seek parliamentary 
support from former Prime Minis- 
ter Adolfo Suarez, who quit the 
U.C.D. in August to form his new 
Democratic and Social Center Par- 
ty. Although Suarez has not had 
time to build a major campaign or- 
ganization, he could win enough 
seats to play the role of power- 
broker. If that happens, Suarez has 
said, “the Socialists could expect 
our respect and support.” 





ership in 1974, Gonzalez has built a repu- 
tation for moderation. In 1979, for exam- 
ple, he persuaded the party to drop the 
term Marxist from its platform. He has 
supported the government on such issues 
as antiterrorist laws and regional autono- 
my, and proceeded to mold the party in 
the pattern of social democratic parties 
elsewhere in Western Europe. The result 
has been growing public confidence in the 
party’s ability to govern. 

The Socialists have also profited from 
the same yearning for political change 
that has brought socialists to power in 


To reassure business leaders, 
Gonzalez has promised not to follow 
the example of France's Mitterrand by na- 
tionalizing major companies, except for 
Spain’s electrical system. As he told TIME 


| in an interview last week: “The political, 


economic and social realities of Spain are 
substantially distinct from those of 
France.” The main issue of the campaign 
has been the country’s deep recession and 
its painful unemployment, now running at 
16%. To combat the problem, the Social- 
ists have pledged to create 800,000 jobs 
over the next four years, extend unem- 


| ployment benefits to farm workers, and 


regulate credit so as to control inflation 








tions in 1977. After 45 deputies defected | France and Greece in the past year anda | and at the same time provide more assis- 
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tance to small businesses. Instead of rais- 
ing taxes, the Socialists say they would 
more vigorously enforce laws against tax 
evasion. That alone, says a Gonzalez asso- 
ciate, would generate $10 billion a year for 
the national treasury, roughly the equiva- 
lent of the current budget deficit. 

Gonzalez opposed the government’s 
decision to join NATO last December. 
“Our attitude is that from a defense point 
of view there is no need for Spain to join 
NATO,” he told TIME. Gonzalez proposes 
to put the issue to a national referendum, 
though he acknowledges that this is not a 
“high priority.” He also wants to have an- 
other look at the recently negotiated 
agreement that allows the US. to have 
three air and naval bases in Spain. 





TS Socialist’s most vocal opponent is 
Manuel Fraga, 59, leader of the right- 
ist Alianza Popular and a Minister of 
Information and Tourism in the Franco 
regime. Projecting himself as the embodi- 
ment of Spanish conservatism, Fraga ad- 
vocates restoring the death penalty for ter- 
rorists, “the defense of the family” (a code 
phrase for opposition to abortion and di- 
vorce), and above all, strong government. 
“Ifmy government had been in power,” he 
proclaimed at a rally in Seville, “you can 
be sure this intended coup would never 
have taken place.” The implication, of 
course, was that if the right were returned 
to power, the military would be content 
and not interfere. 

Although Fraga’s party picked up 
some support as the campaign progressed, 
it still trails far behind the Socialists. De- 
spite an unusually high number of unde- 
cided voters (45%), the latest poll pub- 
lished by the Diario 16 newspaper gave the 
Socialists nearly 30% of the decided vote, 
vs. 9.5% for Fraga’s Alianza. The belea- 
guered U.C.D., meanwhile, slipped from 
nearly 7% one month ago to 4.2% under 
the lackluster leadership of outgoing Cor- 
tes President Landelino Lavilla. Neither 
of the two political extremes were faring 
well either. Carrillo’s Communists, riven 
by generational and ideological divisions, 
were all but eclipsed by the Socialists. Polls 
gave them only 4% of the decided vote. 
The noisy, neofascist Fuerza Nueva led by 
Blas Pifiar, a former Franco official, could 
well lose its single seat in the Cortes, 

As more details of the latest aborted 
coup altempt emerged, talk of the effect 
that the conspiracy would have on the 
election was rife. Most politicians thought 
that it would cut both ways, with the fear 
vote going to the right, while a defiant, 
antimilitary vote would mainly benefit the 
Socialists. The speculation served as a re- 
minder of how fragile Spanish democracy 
remains. Gonzalez’s biggest challenge if 
he wins will be to persuade the military 
that Spain will be better off with an armed 
forces that concentrates on defense, while 
the government remains a matter for 











PRIZES 


Two Disarming Choices 








I: the 81 years since its creation, the 
prestigious and often controversial No- 
bel Peace Prize has been bestowed on per- 
sonalities as famous and colorful as Teddy 
Roosevelt, Henry Kissinger, Anwar Sadat 
and Menachem Begin. The award has also 
been given to faceless organizations. In 
1981, the five-person Norwegian Nobel 
Committee passed over 
Polish Trade Union 
Leader Lech Walesa to 
bestow its gold medal- 
lion and $180,000 in cash 
on the Office of the Unit- 
ed Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. 
Last week the Nobel 
panel opted for a mid- 
dle ground between the 
bland and the flamboy- 
ant. It awarded the 1982 
peace prize to two dedi- 
cated diplomats who are 
little known outside their 


who have campaigned 
long and hard for nuclear disarmament. 
The winners were Swedish Sociologist 
Alva Myrdal, 80, and Alfonso Garcia Ro- 
bles, 71, a Mexican career diplomat who 
energetically sponsored the 1967 Treaty of 
Tlatelolco, which is intended to make Lat- 
in America the world’s largest nuclear- 
free inhabited zone. Myrdal belongs to an 
even more elite circle. She is married to 
another Nobel Laureate, Gunnar Myrdal, 
83, who shared the 1974 Nobel Prize for 
Economics. They are the first husband 
and wife to earn Nobel honors in separate 
disciplines.* 

Alva Myrdal was appointed Sweden’s 
Ambassador to India in 1955. As the head 
of Sweden’s delegation to disarmament 
talks in Geneva between 1962 and 1973, 
Myrdal developed a pointed and some- 
what naive cynicism about the intentions 
of the U.S. and the Soviet Union in their 
drawn-out negotiations to scale down the 
arms race. Says she: “They had been 
playing games with us, and often with 
their own delegates, pretend- 
ing those years at the negoti- 
ating table were important, 
when all it was was a kind of 
occupational therapy. It was 
the two superpowers who 
were on the same side, work- 
ing behind our backs, while 
the rest of us who believed 
in disarmament were cruelly 
deceived.” Myrdal finally set 





*The other Nobel couples: Pierre 
and Marie Curie of France, who 





Antinuclear advocates win Nobel honors for peace 





circles of influence but Swedish Laureate Alva Myrdal 








down her views in an angry The Game of 
Disarmament. 

Myrdal’s efforts have made her a dar- 
ling of antinuclear circles. In 1980 she re- 
ceived the inaugural Albert Einstein 
Peace Prize in New York City, an award 
presented by former U.S. Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance. Last year Norwe- 
gian pacifist organiza- 
tions raised funds to give 
her a special People’s 
Peace Prize to protest her 
having been overlooked 
by the Nobel Commit- 
tee, Says Myrdal of her 
1982 Nobel award: “The 
prize money will come in | 
handy to support the 
peace campaign.” 

Co-Laureate Garcia 
Robles, on the other 
hand, has pursued a low- 
profile path to the same 
ends. A diminutive, soft- 
spoken Mexican career 
diplomat, Garcia Robles 
joined his country’s foreign service in 
1939 (his first posting: Sweden). Involved 
in the San Francisco Conference of 1945 
that founded the U.N., he filled a variety 
of posts before presiding in 1965 over the 
first Latin American convention, held in 
Mexico City, on the dangers of nuclear 
proliferation. Two years later, he proudly 
oversaw the signing of the Tlatelolco 
Treaty. (That document, however, still 
has only symbolic significance: the two 
countries most likely to develop atomic 
bombs in Latin America, Argentina and 
Brazil, have signed the treaty but have not | 
yet ratified it.) 

In 1968 Garcia Robles co-authored 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty that 
has now been signed by 115 nations. 
Since 1962, he has represented Mexico at 
the U.N.’s Disarmament Committee in 
Geneva, where he and Alva Myrdal be- 
came firm friends. Currently he is the 
chairman of the committee. The author 
of more than 20 books and some 300 arti- 
cles on foreign affairs, Garcia 
Robles is said by acquaint- 
ances to be “obsessed” with 
the disarmament issue. The 
Nobel Committee’s choice, 
says he, clearly demon- 
strates the world’s growing 
concern for disarmament “in 
spite of our very modest 
achievements.” 

Modest indeed. As Alva 
Myrdal pointed out in The 
Game of Disarmament, the | 
world had a total of 500 in- 
tercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile launchers in 1962. Today 
there are close to 5,000. a 
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civilians. —By Marguerite Johnson. — = of the Ly hep Loy in 
and Americans Carl an erty 
Reported by Jordan Bontante and V. Jane Cori, who shared the 1947 medicine 
Walker/Madrid prize. Mexico's Garcia Robles 
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There’s more to John Hancock than life insurance. 


If all we did was help you with your future, 
wed be living in the past. 


In our confusing 
economic climate, it’s hard 
enough preparing for today 
let alone the future. And 
any financial adviser who 
ignores this fact simply isn’t 
living in the present. 

So while we’ at 
John Hancock have always 
helped to provide a future for families and businesses, over 
the years we’ve added a full range of financial services to 
help make things better for you now. 

These services and products include financial and 
tax planning, mutual funds, money market funds, IRA and 
other retirement programs, plus auto and home reinsurance. 

For businesses we provide employee benefit pro- 
grams ranging from group life and health plans to corporate 
© pension and profit-sharing 
management. We even offer equipment 
financing and leasing. 

If you’re looking for innovative 

ways to improve your financial situation, 
contact your John Hansoek companies representative’ today. 











companies 
We can help you here and now. Not just hereafter. 


J ‘ 
John Hancock Variable Life Insurance Company, HANSECO Insurance Company, and affiliated companies, all of Boston, Massachusetts 02117 





























BOLIVIA 
Civilians Return 
And old soldiers fade away 


espite the steady rain, thousands of 

people wrapped in gaily striped pon- 
chos had packed into La Paz’s Plaza Mu- 
rillo, a large square flanked by the Na- 
tional Congress and the presidential 
palace. Finally, after a long ceremony, the 
crowd’s wait was rewarded: Bolivia’s old 
and new Presidents appeared side by side 
on the balcony of the Congress. Both ac- 
knowledged the cheers, but the enthusi- 
asm was reserved for Hernan Siles Zuazo, 
69, Bolivia’s second civilian leader in 18 
years of almost uninterrupted, often harsh 
and nearly always corrupt military rule. 





my, a wave of protest strikes, and interna- 
tional condemnation of their quasi-official 
participation in the cocaine trade, Boliv- 
ia’s generals were marching back to the 
barracks. They were not alone. During the 
past two years, Peru and Ecuador had al- 
ready replaced uniformed leaders with ci- 
vilian regimes. At the same time, Argenti- 


free elections, and in November Brazil’s 
military government will allow the first 
free elections in two decades. Said Peru's 
civilian President, Fernando Belaunde 
| Terry: “Times are good for democracy.” 
In La Paz last week, the generals sur- 
rendered power peacefully. Their deci- 
sion was inspired by the fact that they 
were losing the ability to govern, even 
with out-and-out force. So the military 
simply gave up. Bolivia, with an annual 
per-capita income of only $550, the sec- 
ond lowest in the hemisphere after Haiti, 
is an economic mess. The output of wheat 
and cotton is running below the levels of 
the 1970s. Further, production of such 
minerals as tin, lead, gold, silver and zinc 
has been devastated by miners’ strikes, 
and only one of the state-owned mining 





Humbled by an out-of-control econo- | 


na’s generals set a target of late 1983 for | 


i 


President Hernan Siles Zuazo (with sash) and his Vice President after their inauguration 


group’s 14 largest mines makes a profit. 
The inflation rate of 157% is likely to rise, 
foreign currency reserves total only $83 
| million, and by year’s end the central 
bank is expected to be nearly $800 mil- 
lion behind in payments on Bolivia’s ex- 
ternal debt of $3.8 billion. 

Among the bright spots in the econo- 
my in the past few years have been the 
| production of natural gas and increases in 
the crop of coca leaves, which after treat- 
ment are turned into cocaine. In 1981, 
when a state monopoly was established in 
coca-leaf trading, the value of the drug 
traffic was estimated at $1.6 billion a year. 
The military is still closely involved, ar- 
ranging transportation for the valuable 
shipments and deals to smuggle the drug 
into its biggest market, the U.S. In New 
York City cocaine sells for up to $2,400 
per oz. 

Newly installed in the presidential 
palace, Siles Zuazo told TIME South 
America Bureau Chief Gavin Scott last 
week that he includes the sick economy 
and the cocaine trade among his highest 
priorities. “We must defend the cultiva- 
tion of coca,” he insists, “since from time 
immemorial it has been chewed by our 
people to relieve pain. But we must fight 
to the death for the repression of drug 
traffickers who take the leaves and make 
cocaine.” This puts the new President ina 
delicate position: some military men have 
quietly warned they will resist any at- 
tempt to crush the profitable business. 
Sull, Siles Zuazo believes the army will 
not rebel, at least for now. Said he: “They 
want to cooperate.” 

Siles Zuazo may face a continuing 
confrontation with the army, but his 








planned cocaine clampdown and the re- | 


turn to democracy have nonetheless won 
the new President a powerful ally. Fol- 
lowing the inauguration, Reagan Admin- 
istration officials indicated that they were 
considering freeing more than $42 million 
in aid to Bolivia that had previously been 
suspended. a 





Bowing Out 


Suzuki ends a lackluster term 





hen Zenko Suzuki, 71, became 

Prime Minister of Japan 24% years | 
ago, he confidently pledged to reduce the 
government bureaucracy, eliminate the 
budget deficit and promote a “politics of 
harmony.” But Suzuki never made good 
on any of those promises. Faced with de- 
clining public support and growing dis- 
content within his Liberal Democratic 
Party (L.D.P.), Suzuki told his advisers 
last week that he would not seek the nomi- 
nation for the party presidency at its Oct. 
16 meeting, thereby effectively resigning 
as Prime Minister. Said he: “I consider it 
my last service as party president to imbue 
our party with fresh vitality.” 

The sudden announcement was greet- 
ed in Japan with a combination of surprise 
and relief. According to a poll published 
last month, popular approval for Suzuki 
had slipped to less than 30%, the lowest 
level since his inauguration. Among the 
52% who disapproved of Suzuki's perfor- 
mance, the reason most often given was 
his “lack of doing anything of note.” 

Suzuki's efforts to restore vigor to the 
stalled Japanese economy backfired. His 
plan to end the practice of issuing govern- 
ment bonds to help finance the budget was 
abandoned after lagging exports and the 
world recession helped swell the 1982 
deficit to $40.1 billion. At the same time, 
Suzuki’s attempts to hold down spending 
stirred the wrath of the country’s largest 
labor federation. Said a diplomat in 
Tokyo: “Suzuki simply 
couldn’t deliver.” 

The man consid- 
ered to have the best 
chance of succeeding 
Suzuki is Yasuhiro 
Nakasone, 64, former 
head of the Defense 
Agency and present di- 
rector general of the 
Administrative Man- 
agement Agency. Two 
weeks ago Nakasone 
publicly committed his 
faction of the party to support Suzuki's re- 
election. Japanese observers speculate that 
Nakasone knew in advance that Suzuki 
was resigning and announced his support 
mainly to help win the blessing of Suzuki’s | 
major backer, former Prime Minister Ka- 
kuei Tanaka, 

At week’s end, Suzuki and party offi- 
cials had failed to agree on a single candi- 
date but still hoped to do so in the next 
few days. That would allow the party to 
avoid a national referendum, in which 
candidates must mount a costly campaign 
and expose party policies to public debate. 
Nevertheless, whoever becomes the new 
Prime Minister will inherit not only Suzu- 
ki’s job, but most of the problems that he 
pledged to solve. ™ 
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The Angel of Auschwitz 








“G reater love has no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 

friends.” Repeating those words of Jesus 

(John 15: 13), Pope John Paul IT last week 
| presided over the canonization of a fellow 
Pole who greatly inspired his own voca- 
tion as a priest: Maximilian Maria Kolbe, 
a Franciscan friar who died for his faith— 
and to save another man’s life—at the 
most notorious of Nazi death camps. 

At the end of July 1941, a comman- 
dant at Auschwitz arbitrarily selected ten 
men to be starved to death in reprisal for 
the escape of one inmate. Francizek Ga- 
jowniczek, one of the ten, cried out for his 
wife and two children. Father Kolbe, 47, a 
| political prisoner, offered to take Gajow- 
niczek’s place. Consigned to a basement 
cell, Kolbe survived about two weeks 
without food or water, consoling his fel- 
low victims with prayers, until a prison 
guard finally killed him with an injection, 

The canonization ceremony for Kolbe 
in St. Peter’s Square was attended by 
150,000 worshipers, among them 5,000 
Catholics who came from Poland legally 
and hundreds of others who surreptitious- 
ly slipped out of that troubled country. Af- 
ter the rite, John Paul stepped down from 
the altar platform to kiss and embrace 
Gajowniczek, now 81, who had wept si- 
lently through the service. Gajowniczek 
recalls: “I was never able to 
thank him personally, but we 
looked into each other’s eyes 
before he was led away.” 

Although 50 Polish bish- 
ops were at St. Peter's, the 
country’s Primate, Archbish- 
| op Jozef Glemp of Warsaw, 
stayed at home because of his 
fear of civil unrest. He cele- 
brated an outdoor Mass at 
Niepokalanow (City of the 
Immaculate), a friary found- 
ed by Kolbe 25 miles west of 
Warsaw. John Paul, in a 
noontime address following 
the canonization, denounced 
the dissolution of the inde- 
pendent union Solidarity as 
“a violation of the fundamen- 
tal rights of man and soci- 
ety.” (Poland’s state radio 
and television censored this 
criticism in its coverage of 
the ceremonies.) Next day, 
facing an audience that in- 
cluded a stone-faced govern- 
ment delegation from Po- 
land, the Pope pleaded for 
the release of his homeland’s 
political prisoners. 

The day before the can- 
onization, terrorists, armed 





| day. Jewish leaders nonethe- 
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| Poland's Maximilian Kolbe is declared a Catholic saint 


with hand grenades and sub- 
machine guns, killed a two- 
year-old boy and wounded 38 
other Jews leaving festival 
services in Rome's largest 
synagogue. In his sermon 
honoring Kolbe, the Pope 
said, “The tragic fate of so 
many Jews destroyed without 
pity in the concentration 
camps has already been con- 
demned, firmly and irrevoca- 
bly, by the consciet ce of hu- 
manity. But unfortunately, 
even in our own time crimi- 
nal episodes of anti-Semitic 
hatred are repeated.” He 
then denounced the “execra- 
ble attack” of the preceding 


less complained bitterly that 
the Pope’s September meet- 
ing with Yasser Arafat, chairman of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, had 
helped create a climate for the incident. 
The unusually swift canonization of 
Kolbe was pushed by John Paul and Pope 
Paul VI. Both men considered Kolbe to 
be an exemplar of priestly discipline and 
self-giving, and of Christian virtue in a 
century of inhumanity. Saints are usu- 
ally not proclaimed tll at least 50 years 


MARI—OSSERVATORE ROMANO 





Pope John Paul embracing Gajowniczek, whose life was spared at Auschwitz 


“Twas never able to thank him, but we looked into each other's eyes.” 
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Friar with Kolbe portrait 











after the process begins. Kolbe reached 
beatification, the next-to-last step, in 
1971, as Paul VI became the first Pontiff 
to perform such a ceremony personally. 
After beatification, the church must nor- 
mally document two mir- 
acles resulting from prayers 
to the candidate to intercede 
with God. John Paul re- 
moved the need for that by 
proclaiming Kolbe not only a 
“confessor” but a martyr, a 
Christian who died for his 
faith. As it happened there 
were several reports of mir- 
acles that the Vatican could 
have investigated 

The son of weavers, 
Kolbe was renowned in Pol- 
ish Catholic circles long be- 
fore his heroic death at 
Auschwitz. Fiercely devoted 
to the Virgin Mary, Kolbe, 
though often gravely ill with 
tuberculosis, founded a siz- 
able Marian society, and fol- 
lowers started “Maryvilles” 
in Japan, Brazil and Illinois. 
Kolbe also created Niepokalanow, which | 
became the world’s largest friary. In this 
self-contained community of 800, the 
priests and brothers served in every role 
from fireman to mechanic. Before World 
War II, the friary’s monthly magazine, 
Knight of the Immaculate, boasted an 
impressive | million circulation. Mem- 
bers of the community also ran a daily 
newspaper and a radio station. 

An articulate opponent 
of Nazism, Kolbe coura- 
geously cared for hundreds of 
Jewish refugees and was a 
marked man when the Ger- 
mans invaded Poland in 
1939. In Auschwitz, where 
priests were singled out for 
special brutality, Kolbe 
shared his meager food ra- 
tions and spent much of his 
time comforting others. Some 
survivors said it was Kolbe’s 
counsel that inspired them to | 
go on living. For a new biog- 
raphy of Kolbe, A Man for 
Others (Harper & Row; 
$12.95), California Journalist 
Patricia Treece interviewed 
Sigmund Gorson, a TV per- 
sonality in Wilmington, Del., 
and the only Jewish survivor 
of Auschwitz who knew 
Kolbe. Gorson, then a 13- 
year-old orphan, recalls: “He 
used to wipe away my tears. 
Because of the death of my 
parents, I had been asking, 
‘Where is God?’ and had lost 
faith. Kolbe gave me that 
faith back. He was like an 
angel.” —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Barry Kalb/Rome 
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Healer’s Trials 


| Split over an archbishop 





hen the Rev. Emmanuel Milingo 

was named Roman Catholic Arch- 

bishop of Lusaka in 1969, his qualifica- 
tions seemed considerable: he was ener- 
gelic, pious, modest, well educated and 

| possessed of a popular touch. Milingo has 
not exactly lived up to the Vatican's 
hopes. Since April, he has been seques- 
tered at a monastery in Rome for a year of 
“rest and reflection,” as well as psychiat- 
ric observation. Milingo’s detention has 
angered many Zambian Catholics, who 


| demanding that the Vatican “release” 
their archbishop by Nov. 4. Some are 
even threatening schism. 

The issue that threatens to split Af- 
rican Catholicism is Milingo’s uncon- 
ventional ministry, in particular his 
faith healing and exorcism. While in 
Rome nine years ago, Milingo experi- 
enced a trancelike vision after meeting 
Italian priests in the Catholic charis- 
matic movement, which, with Vatican 
acceptance, promotes such uncommon 
practices as speaking in tongues and 
faith healing. 

Back in Africa, Milingo began pray- 
ing for cures of ailing supplicants, and 
soon hundreds were reporting miracles. 
One American nun, Frances Randall, a 
psychology lecturer in Nairobi, says she 
was cured of a painful broken coccyx 
bone. Cure-seeKers streamed to Lusaka 
from across Africa, and Milingo healed 
others in the U.S. and Europe. When he 
attended an African bishops’ conference, 
the sick congregated outside the hall. 


Mites critics accuse him, in effect, 
of being a kind of Catholic witch 
doctor who is reinforcing faith in tribal 
magic when he should be promoting mod- 
ern medicine. The archbishop’s oppo- 
nents have also charged him with neglect 
of his administrative duties. A group of 
African bishops in 1978 ordered a halt to 
| Milingo’s healings. When he persisted, 
the Vatican finally sum- 
moned him to Rome. 
Despite his belief in 
God’s power to heal, Mi- 
lingo uses no charms or 
spells and insists that he is 
not opposed to medical 
science; in fact, he found- 


and asked local doctors to 
examine his cures. He 
contends that his faith 
healing is a form of “in- 
culturation,” the adapta- 
tion of Christianity to a lo- 
| cal culture, just as the Second Vatican 
Council taught. Says Milingo: “The white 
missionaries are backward. They do not 
understand what is happening in their 
own countries. They must make up their 
minds whether they want to Christianize 
Africa or not.” a 


Milingo 
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| unwelcome rebuke: this week the Federal 
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Where Has All the Money Gone? 











Harvard gets bad news from Uncle Sam 


t was bicentennial celebration week at 

the Harvard Medical School, the third 
oldest and probably most prestigious in the 
country. Ten Nobel laureates, including 
the three newest prizewinners (see MEDI- 
CINE), came to speak in symposiums, and 
75 representatives of medical colleges 
around the world traveled to Boston to pay 
tribute. Along with the accolades came an 


Government will announce that the medi- 
cal school may have to pay back $1.7 mil- 
lion given it in research grants. After an 
audit of how the medical school spent $78 
million in federal grant money in fiscal 
1975, 1976 and 1977, the Department of 
Health and Human Services concluded 
that Harvard did not keep adequate rec- 
ords of salary costs for specific federal pro- 
grams, and that it routinely used money 
from one grant to cover cost overruns for 
another project. Says Edward Parigian, 
the HHS regional audit director: “These are 


acumen. Universities shouldn't consider 
federal funds a giveaway. They should 
have good accountability.” 

Did Harvard violate the public trust? 
Certainly not, answers Harvard's finan- 
cial vice president, Thomas O'Brien, who 
claims that the medical school owes no 
more than $1,400. “The situation is based 
on the Government's misunderstanding 
of how universities function,” he says. “It 
has reduced what once was a partnership 
to a_purchaser-supplier relationship.” 
Record-keeping practices are decentral- 
ized at Harvard, as they are in most aca- 
demic institutions. Accounting is further 
complicated by the fact that most grants 
involve several departments. 





Harvard's troubles are only the latest 
battle in a war between universities and 
the Government over the question of cost 
accountability. Faculty senates of more 
than 20 universities passed resolutions 
opposing Circular A-21, a directive from 
the Office of Management and Budget 
that demands “effort reporting,” the doc- 
umentation of how teachers spend their 
time while receiving federal funds. Many 
researchers argue that they cannot assign 
precise percentages to the time they 
spend in the classroom, lab or office. 
Last March, Yale declined a $30,000 fed- 
eral grant because its proposed recip- 
ient, Mathematics Professor Serge Lang, 
would not prepare or sign an effort report, 
although he would certify that the money 
had been properly spent. 

Universities usually try to comply 
with A-21, however, in order to receive 
some of the $2 billion in annual HHS grant 
money. Harvard Medical School, which 
received about half its $95 million budget 
for 1981-82 from the US., is not unusual 
in its dependence. Nor is it the only insti- 
tution to be audited. Says Parigian: “All of 
your major schools that receive a substan- 
tial amount in federal grants—Yale, Har- 
vard, the University of California com- 
plex, the University of Michigan and 
Johns Hopkins—need to make significant 
improvements in recording and control- 
ling federal funds." Meanwhile, Harvard 
intends to continue its fight with HHS on 
how much money the medical school 
owes the Government. Maintains O'Bri- 
en: “The whole research effort of the 
country suffers when the public gets the 
impression that the universities have been 
ripping off federal funds.” a 
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The counter-intelligence forces fought their ‘ 
own kind of war. Behind closed doors. Behind . 
enemy lines. Using every trick and double e 
cross ingenious minds could conceive. 

For years their story remained locked in f 4 a 
classified archives. Now it unfolds in all vr 
its drama in The Secret War, your introduction 
to WORLD War II by the Editors of 
Time-LiFe Books. 

In The Secret War you'll meet the spymas- 
ters of Germany's Abwehr and SD sections 
...the O.S.S.... Britain's MI-5 and MI-6 (whose 
secretive chief, Admiral Sir Hugh Sinclair—"C” 

—never let visitors see his face). You'll watch ‘ 
as the XX Committee turns the entire German 
spy net in Britain into a spectacular double f 
cross. And you'll encounter operatives 
like “Garbo” whose agents were effective 
Admiral Wilhelm Canaris. Tough. cunning, feared chiet yet ney fictional. ” " 4 
of the worldwide German spy network, the Abwehr You'll relive the birth of “Pian Bodyguard. 
the astonishing hoax that convinced 
Rockets at a secret Hitler to reinforce all the wrong landing 
German tactory zones on D-Day. Awesome in its audacity, 
“Bodyguard” created phony armies and phantom 
P i fleets, sent thousands of faked intelligence leaks 
a , spreading across Europe—a tissue of lies to 
y / i t, y Z ia hide a 3.5 million-man invasion force gathering 
; under the Germans’ noses. 

Enjoy The Secret War tor 10 days, then, if you like, 
collect further volumes in the Worto War II series, 
including The Air War in Europe... The Resistance.. 
Island Fighting... The Nazis, one at a time, always 

for 10-day free examination. 
oe ee = Superbly documented, filled with battlefront 

Bletchley Park, base of Britain's vital Ultra program photographs, this is the complete Story of the greatest 
conflict in history told as only Time-LiFe Booxs could 
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The Enigma code machine made German radio messages 
virtually undecipherable; you'll read how Ultra let the 
Allies listen in on everything, one of the master strokes 

of the War 


Aglove pistol...a dart-shooting pen— 
you'll see clandestine weapons 
and other gadgets in full color 


3,000 WAR PHOTOGRAPHS 
Each big, hardbound volume measures 9%" x 11%" and 
includes an average of 208 pages. Dozens of photo- 
graphs—some in rare wartime color, many never pub- 
lished before. 40,000 words of authoritative facts and 
action narrative. Maps, index, detailed paintings of com- 
bat aircraft, ships, tanks and other matériel. 























Economy & Business 








risky short-term maneuver by the Federal 
Reserve Board to bolster the alarmingly 
depressed U.S. economy? Would interest 
rates continue falling or would they soon 
| begin inching up again? Those were some 

of the questions businessmen, investors 
and economists asked last week as the 
stock market leaped then lurched, and in- 
terest rates plunged then firmed. 

The cause of all the 
questions was the belief that 
the Federal Reserve had 
decided to lower interest 
rates in an attempt to stim- 
ulate economic growth. Dis- 
cussion about a possible policy 
change had been building on 
Wall Street and among econo- 
mists since midsummer, as ana- 
lysts looked at the steadily deteri- 
orating economy and worried 
about a looming depression unless 
interest rates dropped quickly. Said 
Steven Einhorn, a vice president and 
market strategist for the investment 
banking firm of Goldman, Sachs & 
| Co.: “We reasoned that the Fed would 
have no choice but to ease up because 
the consequences of not doing so were 
simply too serious to contemplate.” 

Two weeks ago, the Open Market 
Committee, the Federal Reserve's policy- 
making group, voted, in effect, to confirm 
that it was temporarily loosening up on 
tight-money policy so that the economy 
| could begin growing more rapidly. Said 
| One official somberly: “We could not af- 
ford to wait another five or six weeks.” 
Although he insisted that this was only a 
minor technical change with “zero policy 
significance,” Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Paul Volcker confirmed the 
shift during a weekend meeting of busi- 

ness leaders in Hot Springs, Va. 

| The effect on Wall Street was stun- 
| ning. Barton Biggs, chief investment 
strategist for the Morgan Stanley & Co. 
investment banking firm, was enthusias- 
tic: “This now raises the chances of a nor- 
mal recovery, with 6% or 7% real eco- 
nomic growth next year, along with 
declining interest rates and inflation. In 
other words, we may end up with the best 
of both worlds.” 

As soon as the New York Stock Ex- 
| change opened for business last Monday, 
buy orders poured in by the thousands. At 





day’s end 138.5 million shares had 
changed hands, driving the Dow Jones in- 
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dustrial average up 25.94 points. For the 
first time in more than a year, that closely 
watched index finished above the 1000 
level, at 1012.79. As the week progressed, 
big institutional traders like banks and 
pension funds were joined by more and 
more individual investors, who streamed 
in to catch the action. 

But by Thursday, the rally had started 
to lose steam, sending the Dow Jones in- 
dex skidding more than 18 points. By 
week’s end the Dow had slipped below the 


1000 level, closing at 993. 
Meanwhile, analysts had be- 

gun to warn that little was fueling 

the buying binge except the fervent hope 
that lower interest rates would eventually 
lead to economic growth. 

The Reagan Administration wel- 
comed the shoot-the-moon investment 
frenzy, even if it might turn out to be fleet- 
ing. Treasury officials predicted that low- 
er interest rates would clear the way for at 








The Volckernomics Puzzle 


High hopes for lower interest rates cause another wild week on Wall Street 


as it the long-awaited end to 
three years of tight money and 
high interest rates, or was it a 





least a modest recovery in 1983. Said one 
top Treasury Department official: “The 
logjam has been broken. I do not think the 
Fed has changed course significantly, but 
if this is the psychological reassurance the 
market needs, we'll take it.” 

For Wall Street investors, of course, 
the easing interest rates were visible proof 
that there had been a shift in the policy 
adopted by Volcker three years ago this 
month. At the time, the Fed chairman 
had declared that he would henceforth 
place less importance on regulating the 
level of interest rates in the economy and 
attempt more directly to control the 
growth in money. He argued that such a 
program was essential for bringing down 
the runaway inflation that was destroying 
the value of the dollar abroad and creat- 
ing chaos in the U.S. economy. 

Critics quickly dubbed the policy 
Volckernomics and accused the Federal 
Reserve of fostering recession and unem- 
ployment through high interest rates. In 
its primary goal of curbing inflation, the 
approach has been dramatically success- 
ful. The annual rate of inflation as mea- 
sured by the consumer price index has 
gone from 15% in the autumn of 1979 to 
about 5% at present. In September, prices 
charged by producers actually declined at 
an annual rate of 1.7%. Market watchers 
have in fact been noticing a shift in Feder- 
al Reserve policy for several weeks. The 
central bank has chopped the important 
discount rate, which is what it charges 
banks to borrow money, from 14% a 
year ago to 9.5%, the lowest level since 
June 1979. In addition, the Federal 
Reserve has allowed the money sup- 
ply to expand during the past month 

atan annual rate of 14.5%, which, if 
permitted to continue, will 
force average growth rates 
far above the Fed’s own offi- 
cial 5.5% target. 
As a result of this loosening 
of money policy, the cost of funds 
borrowed from the Federal Reserve 
by commercial banks has begun to 
drop, enabling the banks to cut their 
rates to customers. The prime rate that 
banks charge corporate clients stood at 


16.5% in early July before starting to de- 


cline. Last week it fell another percentage 
point to 12%, its lowest level in more than 
two years. 

The dilemma for the Fed now is just 
how long the money supply can keep on 
growing rapidly before inflation begins to 
heat up. After all, monetarists have long 
contended that it was excessive money 
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growth during most of the 1970s that fu- 
eled the high inflation of that decade. In- 
deed, if the economy is perking along and 
| prices are beginning to inch up early next 
| year, the Federal Reserve may find that it 
will have to tighten credit in order to pre- 
serve its hard-won gains in the price fight. 
That, some economists fear, could force 
| interest rates back up and abort a recov- 
ery before it really takes hold. 

On the other hand, if inflation picks 
up and the Federal Reserve does not act, 
investors might see it as a signal that the 
central bank is no longer concerned about 
inflation. That, in turn, could lead to a loss 
of confidence in both stocks and bonds, 
forcing securities prices down and interest 
rates back up all over again. Notes H. 
Erich Heinemann, a monetary analyst for 
Morgan Stanley & Co.: “I think there is a 
palpable risk that real interest rates will 
begin rising again before Thanksgiving, 
and that if this happens, the nascent eco- 
nomic recovery could quickly dissipate.” 

A growing number of economists are 
now beginning to disagree, asserting that 
the very weakness of the economy leaves 
plenty of room for the Federal Reserve to 
expand monetary growth without risking 
inflation. Some, however, are uncertain 
just how willing the Fed will be to apply 
the stimulus necessary. Says David Le- 
vine, chief economist for the investment 
firm of Sanford C. Bernstein & Co.: “It is 
one thing to ease aggressively when the 
economy is in the tail end of a recession, 
and another to maintain an accommoda- 
live posture when the economy is in the 
sixth or ninth month of recovery, and the 
money supply is far above target.” 

Federal Reserve officials agree that at 
least some easing of monetary restraint is 
possible without refueling inflation because 
the economy remains so weak. Unemploy- 
ment stands at 10.1%, U.S. factories are 
operating at less than 70% of capacity, and 
last week the Government announced that 
industrial production in September fell 
.6%. Those officials argue that even with 
some easing on rates, business will grow 
only moderately next year. Said one top 
policymaker: “We believe that if you do not 
run an overheated economy, we can con- 

tinue to make progress on inflation.” 
| = 
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While welcoming the lower rates, 
some Federal Reserve critics were 
skeptical about the timing, suggest- 
ing that the new policy was an elec- 
tion-year ploy. Said Allan Meltzer, a 
professor at Pittsburgh’s Carnegie- 
Mellon University: “This could be a 
political move to help the Adminis- 
tration just before the congressional 
elections.” Fed officials bridle at such 
statements. Said Volcker: “That pre- 
election easing has somehow become 
part of American folklore.” 

In private, Federal Reserve staff- 
ers insist that it was only/ he pressing 
weakness of the economy and the 
confusing signals coming from their 
own statistics that led them to act. 
The confusion is caused mainly by 
the maturation of $31 billion in All Savers 
Certificates beginning this month, which 
is now distorting the figures for money 
growth. Meanwhile, Federal Reserve 
aides had little but disdain for what they 
regarded as Wall Street’s overreaction. 
Said one top Fed official: “The traders are 
like sheep. They are afraid of looking sil- 
ly by being left behind, so they all move 
together.” 

Three years ago, Paul Volcker set out 
to bring about a major decline in inflation 








Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker 
Now facing the toughest task of all. 


without causing a collapse of the economy. 
The fight against inflation has gone well, 
but the cost has been high in terms of 
slumping output and surging unemploy- 
ment. Now Volcker faces the toughest task 
of all: to ease interest rates and stimulate 
growth without firing up inflation all over 
again. —By Christopher Byron. Reported by 
David Beckwith/Washington and Adam Zagorin/ 
New York 


Tiptoeing Back into the Market 


i rwin Halper, 35, the part-owner of a paper-goods company in New Jersey, put 
his money into tax-free bonds for several years and, more recently, into All 
Savers Certificates to take advantage of high interest rates. With the stock mar- 
ket shooting up, Halper last week called his stockbroker at Shearson/ American 
Express and placed a buy order. Said he: “The yields were no longer attractive, so 
I decided to buy about $35,000 in blue-chip stocks.” Millions of small investors 
left the market in the long bear market of the early 1970s, but many of them are 


now coming back, slowly. 


In Red Oak, Iowa (pop. 6,800), Stockbroker Winfield Mayne’s customers are 
keeping him busy twelve hours a day with requests for tips and quotes. Says he: “I 
think the more sophisticated investor here knows he missed the first run-up in 
August, and he doesn’t want to miss this one too.” Says C. Derek Anderson, presi- 
dent of his own discount brokerage in San Francisco: “Most definitely the little 


guy has come back into the market.” 


Trading in 100-share blocks on the New York Stock Exchange, one frequent- 
ly used measure of small-investor activity, accounted for 10.5% of all orders in 
April 1973, but by last August it had slid to 1.7%, a historic low. In September, 
however, small-block trading turned significantly upward for the first time in 


more than two years. 


Nonetheless, many individual investors continue to wait on the sidelines. 
Some are even taking advantage of the high prices to sell shares. Says William 
Rajsky, a Merrill Lynch account executive in Peoria, Ill.: “This is not the usual 
market. The little guys aren’t buying, they're selling.” Fred Fraenkel, director of 
investment strategy for E.F. Hutton, who analyzes the habits of his firm’s 850,000 
customers, agrees. Says he: “So far the buying orders have come almost exclusive- 
ly from institutional and foreign investors. The cash customer, on the other hand, 


has been a net seller.” 


The heavy losses suffered during the early ’70s still haunt many investors. Lee 
Astorino, 34, a gardener in Hawthorne, Calif., began buying stock in 1972, and 
he even picked a few winners for a while. But the value of his holdings in Ameri- 
can Airlines fell from $28 to $7 a share by 1974, and he lost thousands of dollars. 
After the latest rally began earlier this month, Astorino decided to take another 
plunge. He paid $4 each for 200 shares of Photo-Control Corp., a maker of spe- 
cialty camera equipment. As the market gyrated wildly last week, Astorino was 
very nervous. Said he: “I’m just a little guy who can’t afford to lose a lot. I see no 
reason for the market to go up, but thank God, that’s what it’s doing.” 
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Thrown for a Mighty Big Loss 





The football strike leaves advertisers scrambling 


Miticzs of Americans traditionally 
head for their television sets on fall 
and winter Sundays with the faithfulness 
of salmon going upstream. With a beer in 
one hand and a bow! of pretzels near the 
other, the fans lean back to watch the pro- 
fessional football wars. The four-week- 
long National Football League strike, 
though, has halted those happy hours. 
The living-room quarterbacks now have 
little better to do than mow the lawn or 
wash the car. 

Frustrated advertisers are even more 
dismayed. This season they had planned 
to pour a whopping $400 million into 
commercials for everything 
from autos to chewing gum. 
The walkout has already cost 
these companies millions of 
dollars worth of irreplaceable 
exposure and could mean a 
substantial loss of business. 

About 15 million house- 
holds tune in for a game ona 
typical Sunday, while nearly 
18 million usually watch tele- 
vised football on Monday 
night. Some 60% of the audi- 
ence are men, who tradition- 
ally make the car-buying de- 
cisions, and many of them 
are college graduates earning 
at least $30,000 a year. That 
educational level and income 
makes them an adman’s 
dream. Says Joseph Ostrow, 
executive vice president of 
Young & Rubicam, the larg- 
est U.S. ad agency: “Nothing 
else gives you as big a con- 
centration of these people.” 
CBs’s Dallas has an even bigger audience, 
19.2 million households last week, but the 
majority of the program’s viewers are 
women. 

Advertisers gladly pay a high price to 
reach the large football audience. A 30- 
second commercial averages about 
$150,000 on games carried by CBs and 
ABC, and $100,000 on NBC. A one-minute 
Super Bowl spot costs $800,000, making it 
the most expensive 60 seconds available 
on TV. 

Detroit carmakers, reeling from the 
worst year for auto sales since 1961, have 
been hardest hit by the strike. They had 
hoped to use the fall games to help boost 
business. Chrysler, for example, had allo- 
cated at least $15 million for professional 
football advertising. Says Bill Tenebruso. 
senior vice president of Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, the New York City ad agency that 
handles the Chrysler account: “The strike 
has hurt us a great deal. You really can’t 
replace the football audience. You can 
try, but it’s almost impossible to do.” Sums 
up Thomas Staudt, general marketing 

















manager for Chevrolet, the largest single 
car advertiser on TV: “The strike has 
probably affected the auto industry more 
than any other.” 

Less hurt by the walkout is the Ford 
Motor Co., which decided earlier this year 
to become the exclusive auto sponsor of 
the 1982 World Series for $1.1 million per 
game. Said Ford Chairman Philip Cald- 
well: “We anticipated the strike and 
didn’t invest as much in N.EL. football 
this season.” 

A wide range of consumer products is 
suffering from the football blackout. 
Miller Beer had booked ads about one 





Sports fans are seeing less of the Lite Beer pitchmen on television 





ence. Chrysler dropped its sponsorship of 
Canadian football after just one week of 
dismal ratings. Says Tenebruso: “NBC had 
significantly reduced the price, but even 
so we didn’t think we could get value for 
what they wanted us to spend.” The net- 
work has since suspended broadcasts of 
the Canadian games. 

Rather than spending the advertising 
dollars on other shows, some companies 
are simply reducing their total outlays for 
commercials. Campbell-Ewald, a Michi- 
gan-based agency with annual billings of 
about $320 million, is keeping 25% of its 
budget for N.F.L. games in reserve in 
case the season resumes. Pontiac has not 
spent any of some $6 million that it had 
earmarked for N.FL. games. Says Jim 
Graham, Pontiac’s marketing director: 
“We're banking that money and holding 
it for the future.” 

The strike could mean 
sharply lower earnings for 
the television networks. Says 
Susan Watson of E.F. Hut- 
ton: “Nothing else has the 
same appeal as football, so 
the networks are likely to 
lose revenues. I cannot be- 
lieve that all of the money 
will simply be shifted to oth- 
er programs.” 

Ted Turner, the inventive 
Atlanta cable-television ty- 
coon, may still find a way to 
turn an advertising profit out 
of the football strike. He plans 
to broadcast 18 “all-star” 
games between teams of 
striking N.F.L. players on a 
new network that he is 
launching. Cost for a 30-sec- 
ond commercial: $100,000. A 
spokesman for the venture, 
called Turner Network Tele- 





A 30-second spot on an N.F.L. game can cost $100,000 or more. 


year in advance. Archrival Anheuser- 
Busch also bought time. Says Jerry Solo- 
mon, executive vice president of D'Arcy- 
MacManus & Masius, which prepared the 
Anheuser-Busch commercials: “We don’t 
think we can make up all the exposure 
that we have lost.” Atari, which will buy 
about $50 million worth of television com- 
mercials this year to promote its video 
games and home computers, had planned 
to spend more than $6 million on N.E.L. 
games. Laments Theodore N. Voss, senior 
vice president for marketing: “We are 
very disappointed. Sunday and Monday 
night football are almost like the fireside 
chats of an earlier era. So much of Ameri- 
ca tunes in that obviously the public looks 
forward to them.” 


Ithough the networks have scrambled 
to find replacement programs, few 
have scored very well. Such substitutes as 
movies and Canadian football games be- 
tween teams such as the Edmonton Eski- 
mos and the British Columbia Lions have 


captured barely 25% of the normal audi- 
— | 





vision, said stations in 84 U.S. 
markets have agreed to show 
the games. Several N.F.L. teams, however, 
are suing to block them 

The bruising and costly strike could 
hardly come at a worse time for U.S. ad- 
vertising firms, whose earnings are al- 
ready badly depressed. A September 
study by the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies estimated that profits 
are at their lowest since 1946. Says Allen 
Rosenshine, president of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, the fifth largest 
American ad maker: “The agencies have 
been hurt by the recession. I don’t think 
any clients feel that the economic turn- 
around is near. People are now talking 
about the second and third quarter of next 
year, and they're not committing their 
money yet.” 

The football strike may be no more 
than a nuisance alongside the recession, 
but it has managed to unite fans and giant 
companies in a common cause. All are 
now rooting for an end to the labor strife 
and a return to head knocking on the 
field. |—By John Greenwald. Reported by Sue 
Raffety/New York and Paul A. Witteman/Detroit a 
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New Bells Are Ringing 





Phone companies begin offering a dazzling lineup of services 


hat Henry Ford said of his famed 

Model T had long been just as true 
of the telephone: Americans could have it 
in any color they wanted, as long as it was 
black. Those plain, hardy phones later 
evolved into a rainbow-hued array of 
shapes and sizes, but the instrument’s 
electronic heart remained essentially un- 
changed. Now, however, the familiar tele- 
phone is undergoing rapid and dramatic 
improvements. Among them: 





Mobile Phones. Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams, the famed Washington trial lawyer 
and owner of the Baltimore Orioles base- 
ball team, spends an hour and a half a day 
making calls from his new automobile 
and carry-along phones. Says he: “It’s a 
sensational improvement over the old 
mobile phone. When I heard about this, I 
went for it like a bear going for honey.” 


Teleconference Calls. If Selby Shaver, 
communications director for Allstate In- 
surance Co. in Northbrook, Ill., urgently 
needs to convey some complicated infor- 
mation to a regional office in Menlo Park, 
Calif., he sometimes holds a teleconfer- 
ence. Shaver merely steps from his office 
into a room equipped with television cam- 
eras and shows his distant colleagues 
what he means during a televised phone 
call. Says he: “It’s the next best thing to 
being there.” 


Voice Mail. When advertising executives 
in Doyle Dane Bernbach’s San Francisco 
office want to reach staffers traveling 
around the U.S. or Europe, they simply 
tap out a telephone number and leave a 
message in an electronic “voice mailbox,” 
a kind of computerized answering service. 
Later the traveling employees can listen 
at their convenience. Says Executive Vice 
President Brice Schuller: “Most of us are 
| usually on the go, so we just dump a mes- 
sage into a guy’s phone mailbox and he 
can step into any phone booth and get it.” 





Some of the technology for the new 
telephone equipment has been around for 
years. The predecessors of the picture 

phones used in teleconferencing were first 
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seen at the New York World’s Fair in 
1964. But the voice mailboxes are based 
on new developments in computers. And 
all the new phones are part of the drive to 
increase white-collar productivity. 

The wealth of new services has al- 
ready triggered battles among companies 
vying for position in fast-growing mar- 
kets. One of the hottest fights is over mo- 
bile phones, which could grow into a $10 
billion industry within a decade. In June, 
194 applications flooded the Federal 
Communications Commission to provide 
the service in the 30 largest US. cities. 
Applications for the rest of the country 
will be taken through March. 

Mobile phones were first introduced 
in 1946, but they have been confined to a 
tiny number of people because all calls 
had to be handled by a single transmitter. 
In New York City, for example, there are 
currently only 700 car phones. New tech- 
nology, now on trial in Chicago and 
Washington, makes it possible for an ur- 
ban area to have a network of transmit- 
ters each covering a 13- to 300-sq.-mi. 
cell. Computers then switch calls from 
transmitter to transmitter as customers 
travel around town. Result: crisp, clear re- 
ception rather than the weak, fading con- 
nections characteristic of earlier mobile 
phones. New York City might eventually 
have up to 250,000 car phones. Some of 
the new phones could also be portable, 











Reach out and touch someone: executives using A T & T teleconferencing centers in New York and Los Angeles to hold a long-distance meeting 
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hand-held units no bigger than a pack of 
cigarettes. The new service will initially 
cost from $2,500 to $3,200 for the equip- 
ment, plus additional monthly charges 
that are expected to run $30 or more. 

Telephone officials believe that tele- 
conferencing will finally make picture 
phones a commercial success. During a 
teleconference, business people sit with 
microphones around their necks in softly 
lit, carpeted television studios and talk 
with colleagues in similarly outfitted 
rooms in other locations. Computers 
translate all voices and images into tele- 
phone signals and send them via satellite 
and conventional lines between the differ- 
ent rooms, where the participants can see 
one another on color monitors. These 
electronic meetings can save executive 
time, travel, and wear and tear. 

AT &T opened its first two telecon- 
ferencing centers in New York City and 
Washington in July. The company plans 
to have eleven public studios operating by 
January, up to 42 by the end of next year. 
A one-hour session between New York 
and San Francisco is $2,300 an hour. 
Firms can install their own facilities for 
about $230,000, plus a monthly rental fee 
of nearly $12,000. 

Voice mailboxes were spawned by the 
pesky problem of telephone tag, when 
employees keep missing one another and 
accumulate piles of call-back memos. If 
a person is busy or absent, a computer 
takes a message and plays it back at any 
time. The same message can also be sent 
to hundreds of people simultaneously. 
American Express, Atlantic Richfield 
and Westinghouse now use voice mail- 
boxes. Gordon Matthews, chairman of 
Richardson, Texas-based ECS Telecom- 
munications, developed one of the first 
voice mail systems, which was installed 
at the headquarters of the 3M company 
in St. Paul in 1980. IBM and Wang 
Laboratories are now offering similar 
computer phone systems. Typical cost: 
$525,000 for a network serving up to 
3,000 users. 

While the new equipment and ser- 
vices are expensive, experts predict that 
costs will drop when the products go into 
mass production. And for customers with 
a touch of nostalgia, the new phones can 








even be black. —By John Greenwald. 
Edward Bennett Williams making a call Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and 
“T went for it like a bear going for honey.” Stephen Koepp/New York 
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their trade through sympathetic allies or 
neutrals. Italy bought vital oil supplies 
from the U.S., which was not a member of 
the League of Nations. Rhodesia funneled 
chrome shipments and other exports 
through South Africa and Mozambique, 
where they were resold to other countries. 
Cuba eased its economic troubles by’ ac- 
cepting aid from the Soviet Union. 
Whatever punitive economic impact 
sanctions may have, they have almost in- 
variably failed to achieve their political 
goal: to change the conduct of an offend- 
ing government. The League of Nations 
embargo did not force Italy to withdraw 
from Ethiopia, Instead, as Renwick notes, 
the pressure “stiffened Italian resolve.” 
Rhodesia was ultimately strength- 
ened in some ways by trade sanctions be- 
cause the country was forced to develop 
its own industry to manufacture such es- 
sential products as railway cars and steel 
tubing. “In the decade from 1965 to 
1975,” writes Renwick, “the Rhodesian 
economy was transformed from virtually 
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total dependence on the importation of 
manufactured goods in exchange for raw 
materials to a remarkable degree of self- 
sufficiency in most areas except oil and 
industrial plant and machinery.” It was a 
spreading guerrilla war, rather than trade 
warfare, that finally forced the white re- 
gime of Prime Minister Ian Smith to step 
down in 1979. 

Despite the lackluster record of em- 
bargoes, Renwick argues that they have a 
useful, if mainly symbolic, purpose. They 
are often the only way, short of war, for one 
nation to express its outrage at the conduct 
of another. Concludes Renwick: “To 
abandon altogether the idea of recourse to 
sanctions in response to acts of aggression 
or other flagrant violations of internation- 
al law would be to reduce the choice of re- 
sponse to one between military action and 
acquiescence—an unattractive choice at 
the best of times and particularly so in a 
nuclear age.” That said, Renwick cautions 
against any great expectations about what | 
sanctions can accomplish. a 











Dividends 





Hole in the Ground Inc. 


For rent: two abandoned subway tun- 
nels that stretch for nearly two miles some 
50 feet beneath the streets of Manhattan. 
They are dark, dank and almost inaccessi- 
ble. Present occupants are a few rats. If in- 
terested, contact New York's Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority. 

Though the pitch was not phrased in 
exactly that way, the MTA did indeed offer 
last July to lease two vacant subway tun- 
nels to “an imaginative entrepreneur.” 
Now Vital Records Inc. of Raritan, N.J., 
thinks that it has enough imagination. 
The company, which stores financial rec- 
ords on computer tapes and microfilm for 
50 of the largest U.S. corporations, pro- 
poses to convert the tunnels into a vast un- 
derground filing cabinet. 

If its offer is accepted, the firm will 
have to install a computer-controlled 
file locator system and conveyor belts 
throughout the tunnels in order to turn 
them into a vault. Cost: an estimated 
$2 million. Despite those expenses, sub- 
terranean storage is expected to cost only 
$1 per sq. ft., compared with up to $50 per 
sq. ft. for aboveground space. 





Cheap Detectives 


Philip Marlowe got $25 a day plus ex- 
penses. That was a fair amount of money 
in 1946, when Humphrey Bogart por- 
trayed Raymond Chandler's fictional pri- 
vate eye in The Big Sleep. Marlowe would 
be stunned by what inflation has done to 
the price of detective work. Today, the 
typical gumshoe charges at least $35 an 
hour for snooping and stakeouts. 





Thinking that the public must be in 
great need of cut-rate sleuths, Deanna 
Short, a former policewoman, opened the 
Cheap Detective Agency a year ago in 
Anaheim, Calif. She borrowed the name 
from the title of a 1978 Neil Simon movie 
in which a bumbling Peter Falk spoofs 
Bogart. For $15 an hour, Short’s 22 male 
and female investigators will shadow a 
wayward wife, track down a runaway 
teen or collar an embezzler. The agency 
has already had nearly 1,000 clients. 
When a Los Angeles retailer hired her 
firm to crack an internal theft ring, one of 
the Cheap Detectives posed as a store em- 
ployee and gathered evidence that led to 
35 arrests. 

Short, who prefers casual jerseys to 
trench coats, began her undercover career 
14 years ago, when she posed as a drug 
user Or sometimes as a prostitute for the 
narcotics and vice divisions of the Buena 
Park, Calif., police department. She says 
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her investigators are less expensive than | 
her competitors’ because she hires inex- 
perienced young people and trains them 
herself. Business has been so good that 
Short is opening a new branch in San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., and even has visions of 
franchising her discount detective agency. 


Jockey’s Panty Raid 


There are a few products that have an 
unmistakably masculine identity: Old 
Spice cologne and Bull Durham pipe to- 
bacco, for example. Another is Jockey 
briefs. Thus an unsuspecting shopper who 
picks up the newest pair of Jockeys might 


| be startled to find briefs that sport a dainti- 


ly sculpted waistband and distinctly femi- 
nine styling. Another symbol of macho 
marketing has fallen. 

Jockey International, which began 
making men’s underwear in 1876, is now 
planning to offer undergarments for wom- 
en, The company claims that the move is 
logical because women are already loyal to 
the brand since they buy at least 70% of the 
shorts worn by their husbands or sons. Like 
men’s briefs, Jockey For Her panties will 
be made of no-shrink cotton. None of that 
lacy, silky stuff. Jockey President Howard 
Cooley says the product will be “very femi- 
nine, even if it’s not highly sensual.” 

The initial response to Jockey For Her 
briefs has been so successful that the com- 
pany has decided to skip test marketing 
and introduce them beginning in Novem- 
ber in Milwaukee, Dallas and Los Angeles. 
Jockey is considering whether to have a 
famous female athlete or celebrity model 
the new product, just as Baseball Star Jim 
Palmer poses for the male briefs. 
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Behavior 





The 27 Faces of “Charles” 





De and bruised from a 
beating, Eric, 29, was dis- 
covered wandering around a 
Daytona Beach shopping mall 
on Feb. 9. He had no ID and 
acted so oddly that ambulance 
| workers, who took him to a 
nearby hospital, assumed he 
was retarded. Transferred six 
weeks later to Daytona 
Beach’s Human Resources * 
Center, Eric began talking to 
doctors in two voices: the in- 
fantile rhythms of “young 
Eric,” a dim and frightened child, and the 
measured tones of “older Eric,” who told 
a tale of terror and child abuse. Accord- 
ing to “older Eric,” after his immigrant 
German parents died, a harsh stepfather 
and his mistress took Eric from his native 
South Carolina to a drug dealers’ hideout 
in a Florida swamp. Eric said he was 
raped by several gang members and 
watched his stepfather murder two men. 

One day in late March an alarmed 
counselor watched Eric’s face twist into a 
violent snarl. Eric let loose an unearthly 
growl and spat out a stream of obscenities. 
“It sounded like something out of The Ex- 
orcist,”” says Malcolm Graham, the psy- 
chologist who directs the case at the cen- 
ter. “It was the most intense thing I've 
| ever seen in a patient.” That disclosure of 
a new personality, who insolently de- 
manded to be called Mark, was the first 
indication that Graham had been dealing 
with a rare and serious emotional disor- 
der: true multiple personality. So far, some 
200 cases have been re- 
corded. Among the best 
known are “Eve,” of the 
1957 book and movie 
The Three Faces of Eve; 
“Sybil,” a Midwestern 
woman who developed 
16 personalities; and 
William Milligan, the 
Columbus rapist, who 
was arrested in 1977 and 
diagnosed as having ten 
personalities. Multiple 
* personality is a form of 

hysteria, often following 
a severe trauma, in which a victim cre- 
ates fictional identities out of fears, 
dangerous desires and incomplete identi- 
fications with real-life people. 

Eric’s other manifestations emerged 
over the next weeks: quiet, middle-aged 
Dwight; the hysterically blind and mute 
Jeffrey; Michael, an arrogant jock; the co- 
quettish Tina, whom Eric considered a 
whore; and argumentative Phillip, the 
lawyer. “Phillip was always asking about 

Eric’s rights,” says Graham. “He was 
| 

















A Florida clinic encounters a rare multiple personality 


kind of obnoxious. Actually, 
Phillip was a pain.” 

To Graham’s astonish- 
ment, Eric gradually unfurled 
27 different personalities, in- 
cluding three females, one of 
whom was a lesbian. They 
ranged in age from a fetus to a 
sordid old man who kept try- 
ing to persuade Eric to fight as 
a mercenary in Haiti. In one 
therapy session, reports Gra- 
ham, Eric shifted personality 
nine times in an hour. “I felt I 
was losing control of the sessions,” says 
the psychologist, who has eleven years of 
clinical experience. “Some personalities 
would not talk to me, and some of them 
were very insightful into my behavior as 
well as Eric’s.” 

Most of the personalities interacted. 
Cye, a religious mystic, once 
left a comforting note for Eric. 
The pushy Michael, who loved 
rock music, hated Eric’s classi- 
cal records so much that he 
yanked the wires from a stereo. 
Eric defended the menacing 
Mark: “Mark never hurt any- 
body,” he said one day. “He is 
just there to scare other people 
off when they get too close.” 
Eric referred to his troupe of 
personalities as his “talking 
books.” One of the characters 
was a librarian named Max 
who occasionally announced a sudden 
personality change by saying, “One of the 
books just fell off the shelf.” 

All the personalities knew about Er- 
ic’s terror of David, his stepfather. When 
Eric said he had seen a member of the 
drug gang near the therapy center, Gra- 
ham moved to protect his patient by legal- 
ly establishing a new name for him: Mi- 
chael Eric Sontag. 

By last month, Graham’s talk therapy 
and hypnosis had apparently rid his pa- 
tient of many of the personalities. Then 
one more appeared: a sophisticated, over- 
bearing fellow, known by the initials 
TK., who hated Graham and 
twice got into fistfights so 
fierce that Eric found himself 
in the hospital. Graham, 
alarmed at the birth of a new 
character when old ones 
seemed to be fading, protested 
strongly to Eric that T.K. en- 
dangered the new legal identi- 
ty. That night T.-K. “commit- 
ted suicide” by drinking a 
single beer. The next morning “wx, 
a friend found Eric in what ap- 


peared to be a drugged state. —— 
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When he awoke, he announced one more 
surprise: his real name, which Graham 
wishes to keep confidential. Graham sug- 
gests he be called “Charles.” Charles gave 
Graham his address and phone number 
in Texas. The German 
parents, the wicked 
stepfather and the Flori- 
da dope rings were all 
fiction. Charles then 
said he came from a 
middle-class home, was 
once captain of the high 
school swimming team, 
a sports editor of the 
school paper and a 
bright student. He told 
clinicians that he had a 
nervous breakdown in 
his senior year, caused 
by his failure to prevent an abortion by 
a black girlfriend. “I’ve lived through 
hell,” Charles said. “I’m surprised I didn’t 
80 crazy, except perhaps I was already 
there.” 

Charles, who now lives in a Daytona 
Beach apartment, seems to have entered 
into an uneasy pact with the 
personalities he still shelters, 
Not long ago, he was sore all 
over for three days because 
Michael, the jock, went for a 
15-mile jog. “I can see they’ve 
really had fun these last nine 
months,” he says of his many 
selves. “They have been fight- 
ing among themselves and not 
worrying about me at all. They 
let me shave and then they go 
out.” Recently, each time 
Charles has tried to walk to 
the library to research multi- 
ple personalities, he has blacked out and 
changed into another character. Eric has 
read The Three Faces of Eve and leaves a 
copy in the apartment, but Charles won't 
read it. “I want to get rid of all of them, 
but I don’t want to upset them either,” 
says Charles. “I’m afraid one of them will 
come out and won’t let me come back.” 

Graham thinks therapy has been 
encouraging, and has begun talks by 
phone with Charles’ parents, who still live 
in Texas. Only two weeks ago, Eric 
emerged and plaintively said he wanted to 
leave. “I feel so lonely now,” Eric 
complained. But Graham, who once mis- 
takenly thought Eric was the 
core personality, is understand- 
ably cautious about whether 
even Charles is the real thing. 
The third face of Eve, present- 
ed as the benign core personal- 
ity in that book and film, 
turned out later to be a sham. 
Eve went through 17 more 
years of torment from 19 other 
personalities before her final 
cure in 1974. 
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To Tony Dorsett, security is knowing how to run with it. 
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your coverage according to your needs. 
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Through the Ironic Curtain 





In SoHo, two Soviet dissidents jape the awfulness of court artists 


oseph Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili 
(1879-1953) lives again! Pink, incor- 
ruptible and smelling only a little of mold, 
the Maximum Leader and Supreme Baby 
Kisser of the Soviet Peoples has come 
back to greet us. Who would ever have 
supposed that the most immediately 
memorable show in New York City’s 
SoHo, at the start of the 1982 art season, 
would be a gallery full of mock Stalinist 
socialist realism, done in the 
correct borsch-and-gravy 
colors of official Soviet art 30 
years ago? But there is noth- 
ing that pluralism will not 
give us; and so it is with the 
exhibition by Vitaly Komar 
| (a name that, in Russian, 
means “mosquito”) and Al- 
exander Melamid, which 
grandly fills the Ronald Feld- 
man Gallery all this month 
| Komar, 39, and Mela- 
mid, 37, henceforth denoted 
as K &M, are both “dissi- 
dent” Russian artists, who 
started exhibiting their pecu- 
liar team form of Pop con- 
ceptual art in the U.S.S.R. in 
1972; in the fall of 1974, they 
took part in the still notorious 
“unofficial” art show on a va- 
cant lot in Belijaevo, a suburb 
of Moscow, which was flat- 
tened by police bulldozers 
Soon after that, they were 
able to arrange their departure for the 
U.S.A., where all art is ipso facto harm- 
less. Do you long for the days when the 
old left was new? Then head for 
K & M, who will fix you up. This is the 
most paralyzingly funny exhibition to 
be seen in New York in quite a while, 
which unfortunately is not saying 
much, given the low quotient of wit in 
the American art world. 

In essence, K & M's work is of the 
same kidney as Alexander Zinoviev’s 
The Yawning Heights: a prolonged sat- 
ire that is bureaucratically realistic; a 
machine that recycles its own absurdi- 
ty; above all, a meditation on the entro- 
py of rhetoric, the way clichés wear 
down and finally deflate one another 
K & M’s work is obliged to resemble 
what they poke fun at: anyone can cari- 
cature an official Russian political pic- 
ture, but only Russians can do it effec- 
tively. This involves a steady sequence 
of double takes: Just how serious are 
these guys, anyway? One can imagine 
some good apparatchik responding 
without irony to K & M’s appalling 
View of the Kremlin in a Romantic 





pink ramparts and red star floating on a 
sea like the isle of Cythera itself, framed by 
a “classical” Poussinesque clutter of arch- 
ing trees, fallen columns and pediments 
and other bric-a-brac. It has the deeply 
sincere vulgarity ofa holy card: an alliance 
between Alexander Gerasimov, Stalin’s 
favorite artist, and Walt Disney. 

Perhaps other Russian painters, un- 
known to the West, are busy boring and 
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Stalin and the Muses: deeply sincere vulgarity 








Komar and Melamid’s View of the Kremlin in a Romantic Landscape 

































| clichés that lie embedded in them. The ac- 


clicking like so many deathwatch beetles 
within the facade of idealist kitsch known 
as Soviet socialist realism. But it is hard to 
see how they could ruin it more thorough- 
ly. K & M’s paintings are not merely ba- 
nal, but excruciatingly so, oily and inert, 
varnished so heavily that three-quarters of 
the surface is glare; the eye gropes for the 





cretion becomes a kind of conceptual art, 
holding everything in quotation marks. 

Sometimes a weird sort of yearning 
intrudes. As a child, Melamid lived on the 
Moscow street that Stalin’s staff car reput- 
edly took on its way from the Kremlin to 
his country dacha: If you look carefully, 
his elders told him, you might 
see him in the back of the car. 
Melamid never did, but a 
yearning for the ogre is com- 
memorated in J Saw Stalin 
Once When I Was a Child: 
the red curtain in the rear 
window slides back, reveal- 
ing the fleshy nose, the twin- 
kling eye of the Dreadful Fa- 
ther. “To us,” Melamid 
points out, “Stalin is a mythi- 
cal figure. We are not trying 
to do a political show. This is 
nostalgia.” 


Ww: up to a point. To 
suppose the work is 
only a satire on an obsolete 
propagandist style is to miss 
its deadlier thrust. What 
K & M are getting at is not 
just totalitarian art, but offi- 
cial art as such. Stalin and the 
Muses—showing Clio, muse 
a of history, presenting a vol- 
gume for revision to the mustachioed 
=god in his transcendent white military 
egreatcoat—is “objectively” a hilarious 
zspoof, done in clumsily tight parody of 
=the 17th century grand manner. But 
«then, if these sleek pictorial tropes are 
&so absurd when lavished on Stalin, 
=why should they be any less so when 
zused on Louis XIV, Peter the Great or 
zany other enlightened despot? 

= Seldom has a tyrant been so abso- 
"Jute or cruel that he could not find some 
major artist, a Rubens or a Titian, a 
Velasquez or a Bernini, to fawn on him 
for a suitable fee. It is the nature of car- 
nivores to get power, at which point, 
having disposed of their enemies, they | 
deploy the emollient powers of Great 
Art to make them look like herbivores. | 
Stalinist socialist realism was merely 
the end of this process, carried out by 
hacks. After it, the more intelligent of | 
the Beloved Leaders would want radio 
and TV, not painting, to be their cos- 
meticians. We must thank Melamid | 
and Komar for reminding us what tow- 
ering heights of awfulness the great lost 
tradition could reach in pre-electronic 








Landscape, its gold onion domes and 
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Clicking within the kitsch like deathwatch beetles 


days. —By Robert Hughes 
7B 
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To Kill or Not to Kill 


Some verbal duels between hunters and defenders of wildlife 
hen rifle shots ring across the na- 


WwW tion’s forests and marshlands each 
fall, they signal the renewal ofa perennial 
debate: How much hunting can be per- 
mitted without threatening the well-being 
of a species? Sometimes the answers are 
neither easy nor obvious: 





into a mining company lunchroom in the 
town of Babbitt last year. 

Many environmentalists are worried 
about a further loosening of protection. 
They deny that wolves are a major threat 
to livestock, arguing that most of the re- 
ported kills are probably the work of coy- 
otes. They also fear that even a limited 
hunt will disrupt the intricate social struc- 





Man vs. Moose. The bull moose is the larg- 
est animal in the North American woods, 
standing as tall as six feet at the shoulders 
and weighing up to 1,800 Ibs. with antlers 
six feet across. Yet the moose is about as 
ferocious as a mouse. Many hunters con- 
cede that shooting the lumbering, dim- 
witted beasts is about as challenging as 
firing at a Goodyear blimp. 

Thus, when Maine sanctioned an offi- 
cial moose season last month for the first 
time in 47 years, it triggered an angry con- 
troversy. State fish and wildlife authorities 
said that the six days of hunting, during 
which 880 animals were killed, would not 
damage a herd that has increased more 
than tenfold since 1935 toacurrent popula- 
tion of more than 20,000. But many Down 
Easters found the slaughter distasteful. 
Said Outdoorsman John N. Cole, contrib- 
uting editor of the weekly Maine Times: 
“The moose is Maine’s state animal. If we 
are going to change that status and hunt it, 
there ought to bea vote ofall the people.” A 
| pro-moose outfit called SMOOSA (for Save | 
Maine’s Only Official State Animal) al- 
ready has collected some 40,000 
Signatures protesting annual 
| moose hunts, enough to place the 

issue on next year’s state ballot. 





Braining a gator in Slidell, La. 
An whet moose comes under the master's knife at Jaclonen, Me. 
Tal | 








Howling over Wolves. The stately 
timber wolf once ranged across 
the US. It is now all but extinct in 
the contiguous 48 states except in 
a few untrampled regions like the 
north woods of Minnesota. Some 
1,200 wolves roam freely in the 
area, much to the chagrin of farm- 
ers, who argue that the canines 
are a threat to livestock. Says 
Delmer Schroeder of Embarrass, 
Minn., who has lost three calves, 
as well as three dogs, in the past 
five years: “They're coming right 
into the yards. Before long one 
of them is going to attack our 
children.” a 
In 1973 the Department of the 
Interior placed the timber wolf on 
its endangered species list. But un- 
der pressure from Minnesota au- 
thorities, the department down- 
graded the wolfs status to 
a threatened species, allowing 
eradication of so-called problem ff 
| wolves, like the pair that strolled 4 
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| The Gators Snap Back. By the 1950s, alliga- 





ture of wolf packs and cause unpredict- 
able predatory behavior. More than a 
dozen environmental groups, including 
one called HOWL (for Help Our Wolves 
Live), say they will sue the Federal Gov- 
ernment if it lets Minnesota declare an 
Open season on wolves 


Going to the Dogs. To tourists, there are no 
cuter animals: cuddly, light brown bun- 
dies of fluff that kiss (to identify each oth- 
er) and wag their tails. To farmers and 
ranchers of the Plains states, prairie dogs 
are a major nuisance: they feast on valu- 
able grasslands and dig hidden burrows 
that can break the leg of a horse or cow. 
In 1972 the Federal Government 
sharply curtailed a program to poison the 
ubiquitous barking little rodents because 
the toxic agents were also killing other 
animals. As a result, the prairie dogs 
are proliferating. In South Dakota (pop. 





| 690,000), there are believed to be 15 times 


as many prairie dogs as people. Ranchers 
have filed suit to force Washington to re- 
sume its tough anti-prairie dog policies. 
Even environmental groups like the Sier- 
ra Club admit that there is a need for at 
least a limited control effort. 


tor hunting had become so widespread in 
the swamps of the Southland that the great 
reptiles seemed headed for oblivion. Now, 
after years of federal protection, they are 
making a ferocious comeback. In Florida, 
fish and game officials get frequent calls 
from frightened homeowners demanding 
the removal of alligators from their back- 
yard ponds or canals. The toothy beasts 
have attacked swimmers, eaten 
_ Pets and even snapped at golfers 
© near water hazards. In Florida and 
* Louisiana alone, the alligator pop- 
© S ulation may exceed 2 million. 
Under federal law, state offi- 
-cials can trap, remove and kill 
Ssome gators, but residents of the 
South want tougher action, includ- 
zing permission to carry out ex- 
> panded alligator hunts. Louisiana, 
£ where limited hunting is already 
5 2 permitted, has encouraged the sale 
“of alligator skins and meat. A re- 
cently published state booklet 
spells outs the virtues of alligator 
meat (tender, low fat), which sells 
in some Louisiana markets for 
about $3.50 perlb. Environmental- 
ists protest that legalized harvest- 
ing will only serve as a cover for 
more poaching. But many wildlife 
experts disagree. They say thatany 
measure that makes the hides plen- 
tiful, and thus less valuable, will 
discourage the kind of senseless 
slaughter that brought the animals 
to the verge of extinction a few 
decades ago. —By Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/Boston 
and J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 
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The loneliness of two long-distance runners 








Showdown with an Ironman 


An ordeal for athletes seeking the ultimate challenge 


H: legs buckled and she collapsed in 
anguished fatigue. Three times she 
pulled herself up and staggered toward 
the finish line only to fall down again. Just 
a car length away from winning, Julie 
Moss, 23, sprawled helplessly on the 
ground a fourth time as another woman 
ran by her to win the race. Moss still re- 
fused to quit. She crawled hand over hand 
to grab second place. ABC’s Wide World 
of Sports, which covered the contest, con- 
siders its finish one of the most dramatic 
moments in the 21-year-old history of the 
program. 

That happened in February during 
the Hawaiian Ironman, a_ 140.6-mile 
swim-bike-run race so bruising that al- 
most anyone would think twice about en- 
tering. Two weeks ago, Moss tried again. 
This time she placed 14th in the women’s 
division, crying as she crossed the line. “It 
was humbling not being one of the top 
finishers,” she said. “I thought I was a 
winner. That’s what brought me back.” 
Kurt Madden, 27, a swim coach from San 
Diego who finished in sixth place, re- 
called the hysteria in the race. “At the 
end, you're laughing and crying,” he said. 
“Laughing because you've finished, cry- 
ing because your body is breaking down.” 
Said Marine Major Gil Loomis, 32, of En- 
cinitas, Calif., who competed for the first 
time: “You have to have a screw loose 





| somewhere to do this.” 


The Ironman is a kind of Super Bowl 
of the increasingly popular ultra-long-dis- 
tance races called triathlons, contests con- 
sisting of three consecutive events. Five | 
years ago, when the Hawaiian race was 
organized as the world’s first triathlon, | 
only 15 showed up to challenge its tortur- 
ous course, which consists of a daunting 


— Living 





| ory Reddan, 36, who came from Benowa, | 


2.4-mile ocean swim, an arduous 112-mile | 
bike trek and a 26.2-mile marathon run. | 
The annua! event was rescheduled from 
February to October, and race organizers 
had to turn away several hundred who 
wanted to compete, allowing only 96 
women and 754 men to race. 

By December, possibly more than 200 
triathlons will have been held in the coun- 
try. The swim-bike-run events are the 
most popular, but the Tahoe Triathlon in 
April, for instance, featured cross-country 
skiing, biking and kayaking. 

The rules, distances and type of events 
may vary, but all the triathlons have a 
common denominator: pain. The United 
States Triathlon Series, a group of six 
long-distance endurance races along the 
West Coast this summer, advertises its 
challenge with the tongue-in-cheek ad- 
monition: “You've got to have what it 
takes, because this will take all you've 
got.” Julie Leach, 25, set the women’s rec- 
ord of 10:54:08 at this month’s Ironman 
and then wondered if it wasn’t really a 
Pyrrhic victory. She col- 
lapsed as soon as_ she 
crossed the finish line and 
was rushed to a medical 
tent where she spent more 
than an hour. Moaned 
Leach: “I never felt that 
devastated before, and I 
hope I don’t have to experi- 
ence it again.” At Kailua- 
Kona 126 athletes required 
some medical treatment; 60 
liters of glucose were 
pumped into their veins. 

Why endure so much 
pain for contests that are 
short on prizes? Says Greg- 
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Australia: “People need challenge. I think | 
perhaps life has become too regimented.” | 
For many members of the fitness genera- | 
tion ordinary long-distance exploits have 
become routine. “They think I’m absolute- 
ly crazy back home,” observes Christine 
Barrett, 34, a veteran marathoner. “You 
run a marathon, you know what it’s like. 
But this... To Ian Jackson, 38, of Little 
Rock, Ark., the experience is transcend- 
ing. “It's like 140 miles of breath medita- 
tion,” he says. “The last few miles of the 
run are like champagne bubbles of bliss.” 

In Hawaii the crowd, mostly the com- 
petitors’ families, was warmly supportive. 
One wife compared the camaraderie with 
that of a gypsy camp. But living with a 
triathlete who may train 35 hours a week is 
not easy. Carol Perrizo, 32, of Irvine, 
Calif., whose husband competed, summed 
up the problems: “I had people telling me I 
was a fool to agree to let my husband train 
for this, that the marriage wouldn’t last. 
My kids saw him for 30 minutes maximum 
each day, and that was at dinner. It’s been 
hell. Total hell.” 

If that is so, the legions of the damned 
are growing fast. Organizers plan to ex- 
pand the United States Triathlon Series to 
ten cities, and international events are be- 
ing considered. As a result 
commercial sponsorship of 
thecontests will probably in- 
crease. The Ironman will set 
entry requirements next 
year to thin out the applica- 
lions, and many fear that the 
spirit of the game could shift 
from emphasis on finishing 
- to winning. If the games 
were spoiled or, worse, be- 
came boring, one solution | 
might be to require triath- | 
letes to run the marathon 
backward. —ByGregg Morris. | 
Reported by Jeff Melvoin/ | 
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West meets eats: the Fords and the Kissingers delicately considering the merits of health food on Japanese TV's Welcome to Osaka 


The invitation from Kan- 
sai Television of Osaka spoke 


| of appearing, for a fee, at a se- 


ries of “international forums.” 
Former President Gerald R. 
Ford, 69, former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger, 59, and 
their wives, Betty, 64, and Nan- 
cy, 48, accepted with high ex- 
pectations of talking the grand 
talk of global politics before a 


some girth and standing, the 
two men diplomatically picked 
their way through the offer- 
ings. Says Nancy: “I thought 
the President and Henry 
would go through the floor.” 


It has been little more than 
a month since the Rover 3500 
driven by Princess Grace of 





Stephanie with Caroline and Prince Rainier at memorial Mass 


new audience. The first entry 
on their schedule, however, 
was the local Welcome to Osa- 
ka morning TV program, and 
wives were very much includ- 
ed. “We thought that was a 
little bit unusual,” recalls 
Nancy. Arriving at the studio, 
the honored guests were in- 
formed that the topic of dis- 
cussion would be not politics, 


but health food. Somewhat 
stunned, the Fords and the 
Kissingers were seated at 


a table for a spare vegetari- 
an meal served in Buddhist 
temples, known as Shojin 
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ryori. Though meat eaters of 


Monaco plunged over the edge | 
of the Moyenne Corniche, the | 


mountain road near her home 
in Monte Carlo. During that 
time, Princess Stephanie, 17, 
has remained a virtual recluse 
Last week the princess, mov- 
ing rigidly in a neck brace, 
was glimpsed for the first time 
in public since the accident 
Still suffering from a lesion of 
the seventh vertebra, she at- 
tended a memorial Mass for 
her mother. Though Stephanie 
had originally planned to be- 
gin a course in fashion design 
this fall in Paris, she will prob- 
ably join the class early next 


| Said 


year after her injuries have 
fully healed 


He was a rawboned Sac- 
and-Fox Indian from the flat- 
lands of Oklahoma who was 
blessed with an incandescent 
athletic prowess that placed 
him in the halls of fame of three 
major fields of sport: college 
football, pro football and track 
and field. When Jim Thorpe won 
the pentathlon and the decath- 
lon at the 1912 Olympic Games 
in Stockholm, Sweden’s King 
Gustav V, presenting the gold 
medals, proclaimed him “the 
finest athlete in the world.” 
Thorpe in response 
“Thanks, King.” Six months 
later the medals were taken 
back and his feats expunged 
from the record books when it 
was discovered that Thorpe 
had earned $15 a week during 
two summers as a minor league 
outfielder, thus forfeiting his 
amateur status. The loss of the 
gold medals he had fairly won 
bothered Thorpe until his 
death, penniless and crippled 
by alcohol, in 1953. Last week, 
after a lifelong battle waged by 
his daughter, Charlotte Thorpe, 
63, the International Olympic 
Committee announced that it 
would reinstate Thorpe’s med- 
als. “My next push,” says Char- 
lotte, “is to get Dad’s remains 
[now in Jim Thorpe, Pa.] back 
to Oklahoma so his soul can 
rest.” 

a 


To the blue-haired ma- 
trons who spill into the mink- 
lined caverns of Las Vegas, 
Liberace, 63, is more than just 
an entertainer, he is the rhine- 
stone-encrusted embodiment 


of big-glitter show business. To 
Scott Thorson, 23, his 6-ft 
2-in. companion/chauffeur 
bodyguard for the past few 
years, the star was also more 
than just an employer. Or so 
claims Thorson in a $113 mil- 
lion “palimony” suit filed last 
week. Thorson contends that a 
“personal services contract” he 
had with the pianist entitles 
him to equity in real estate 
holdings plus a salary of $7,000 
a month in return for entering 
what he says was “an exclusive 
nonmarital relationship.” The 
entertainer, who has always 
denied being homosexual, con- 
tends that the charges were 
made up by “a disgruntled for- 
mer employee who was fired 
because of erratic behavior, ex- 


cessive drinking, the use of 


drugs and the carrying of fire- 
arms, among other reasons.” 
By E. Graydon Carter 





Liberace with Thorson in 1980 
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Cinema 


Did You Ever See a Boat Walking? 





FITZCARRALDO Directed and Written by Werner Herzog 
BURDEN OF DREAMS Directed by Les Blank 


WwW possible. It seduces, challenges, ob- 
sesses him. It lures him to forbidden king- 
doms, from the Sahara to the Amazon, 
where holy misfits are given the chance to 
realize or cheat their destinies. The risks 
this German film maker takes—with his 
subject matter, with his and his company’s 
safety, with an audience’s willingness to 
accede to hisdemons—makea reckless ad- 
venturer like Fran- 
cis Coppola seem 
stodgy by compari- 
son. For Heart of 
Glass Herzog hyp- 
notized his actors, 
and on the recep- 
tive viewer his films 
have a similar ef- 
fect: their spectral 
landscapes, brain- 
fevered protago- 
nists and eruptions 


of lyricism can 
weave a mesmeriz- 
ing spell. In 


achievement and 
originality his mov- 
ies stand above and 
apart from most 
contemporary cin- 
ema. They have the 
remote beauty of 
fairy tales decoded 
from a lost civilization. 

Herzog’s compatriots, gimlet-eyed 
burghers such as Volker Schlindorff, 
Wim Wenders and the late Rainer Wer- 
ner Fassbinder, made their mark by re- 
fracting the cynical spirit of 
postwar Germany through a 
lens as hip as the new Hol- 
lywood’s. Herzog renounces 
the rubble and babble of his 
homeland; none of his nine 
fiction features is wholly set 
there. Instead, he is drawn to “ 
legends and nightmares. In 
Aguirre, the Wrath of God 
(1973), a Spanish officer of 
the 16th century dreams of 
conquering South America 
and ends up alone on a raft, 
blithe and demented, lording 
it over some monkeys. In The 
Mystery of Kaspar Hauser 
(1975), a young man appears 
in a Nuremberg square in the 
1820s, with no recollection of 
his past; the townspeople at- 
tempt to “civilize” Kaspar, 
treating him as their pet, 





Herzog up the Amazon 


erner Herzog is in love with the im- | 


(1976), a mountaintop savant predicts the 
fall of a small village’s glass industry; pan- 
ic and madness ensue. Herzog paints his 
pictures in colors as vivid as dream life 
and instructs his actors to proceed with 
the elegant gravity of silent-film stars. 
Aguirre, Kaspar and Heart of Glass 
are three solitary landmark films of the 
past decade. 

In contrast with these soul struggles, 


Fitzcarraldo must have seemed like a sha- | 


man’s summer vacation when Herzog 


conceived of it five years ago. He would | 


return to the Peruvian Amazon, not too 
far from where he had filmed Aguirre, to 
shoot a sunnier version of that pathetic 
tale. At the end of the last century, an en- 
trepreneur named Fitzcarrald dreamed of 
bringing his passion, grand opera, to the 
savage Indians upriver; to fulfill his 
dream, and with the Indians’ help, he 





lugged a small riverboat across a narrow 
strip of land that separated two tributaries 


| of the Amazon. It was a feat of autocracy 


| of Amnesty 


and artistry, of engineering and enlight- 
ened madness—a readymade metaphor 
for Herzog’s kind of film making. The 
movie would also be his first “big” pro- 
duction, with financial help from Coppola 
and with Jack Nicholson as the star. 
Nothing worked out. As is shown in 
Burden of Dreams, Les Blank’s documen- 
tary on the making of Fitzcarraldo, every- 
thing went wrong. Herzog was caught in 
the crossfire of a border dispute between 
Ecuador and Peru, and in a war of neigh- 
boring Indian tribes. The German branch 
International published 


charges that Herzog had conspired in the 


their lab rat, their ignorant Klaus Kinski as Fitzcarraldo, roniaitshide' el Guvieiiaaal? 





savior. 
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In Heart of Glass A feat of autocracy and artistry, engineering and madness 

















Fitz witihea his chip m move up a mountain 


imprisonment of four Indians. Jason Ro- 
bards, who succeeded Nicholson as the 
movie's star, was struck with amoebic dys- 
entery six weeks into shooting; and be- 
cause his scenes would have to be reshot 
with another actor, Co-Star Mick Jagger 
had to bow out to prepare for the Rolling | 
Stones’ U.S. tour. The longest drought in 
the region’s recorded history prevented | 
Herzog’s ship from navigating its pre- 
scribed course. The film was shut down 
twice. Said the besieged writer-producer- 
director: “I shouldn’t make movies any 
more. I should go toa lunatic asylum. This 
is not what a man should do with his life.” 
Typically, Herzog connived to make 
his life more difficult. He could have shot 
Fitzcarraldo within a day’s travel of Iqui- 
presses—syeus (Os. a port city with sufficient 
amenities; instead he took his 
crew hundreds of miles into 
the jungle. The historical Fitz- 
carrald’s riverboat weighed 
30 tons and was transported 
overland in 14 or 15 pieces; the 
steamboat used in the movie 
weighed 320 tons and would 
have to be dragged in one 
piece. Herzog’s engineer de- 
manded that the boat’s incli- 
nation up the hill be no more 
than 20°; when Herzog insist- 
ed it be 40°, the engineer quit, 
predicting a 70% chanceofca- 
tastrophe. Replied the film 
maker: “If I abandoned this 
project I would be a man with- 
out dreams. I live my life or I 
end my life with this project.” 
Like his heroes, Herzog 
tempts fate as much as fate 
tempts him. 
Herzomania 


is traced 
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carefully enough in Burden of Dreams, 
now released in its complete 94-minute 
version after being shown truncated in 
June on PBS. The company must import 
food, bottled water, spare parts that often 
do not fit and, for the idle crew, prosti- 
tutes. In a precious outtake, Mick Jagger, 
as Robards’ half-wit nephew, declaims 
the opening speech from Richard II] 
with berserk authority. Herzog, suffering 
his own winter of discontent, displays the 
tip of an arrow that almost killed one of 
his extras. “Maybe I will give it to my 
little son,” he muses. “He will be excit- 
| ed to know this went through the neck of 
a man.” 

But there is also a film called Fitzcar- 
raldo, and if it lacks the magnetic obses- 
siveness of Herzog’s three great films, it is 
likely to be all the more accessible to a 
general audience. By force of will, Herzog 
has managed to create a helium-light ad- 
venture movie in which Fitz, the crazy 
white man, charms the jungle’s savage in- 
habitants, only to be flummoxed by the 
“bare-asses,” to his own final ironic 
amusement. The imagery is spectacular: 
lush, stark and delicate. A sky at dusk 
blends the colors of Munch and Rousseau; 
Fitzcarraldo’s boat skims noiselessly over 
water as soft and mysterious as silk. Jun- 
gle melodies come virginal to the ear: an 
unseen bird’s distant wolf whistle or, 
when Fitzcarraldo’s axes fell a tree, an ec- 
static Wheeee! from the Indians that 
sounds like Munchkins celebrating the 
death of the Wicked Witch. 
e itzcarraldois unusual for a Herzog film 

in providing a gallery of delightful sup- 
porting performances. Claudia Cardinale, 
as Fitz’s mistress Molly, radiates sensual- 
ity like a healthy year-round suntan. José 
Lewgoy, who plays an unscrupulous rub- 
ber baron, takes immense and innocent 
pleasure in his character's venality. Mi- 
gue! Angel Fuentes, the boat’s mechanic, 
is a huge ivory totem, twice as large as Ar- 
nold Schwarzenegger and with three times 
the dark charm. Grande Othelo, who 
starred 40 years ago in Orson Welles’ un- 
finished film /t’s All True, is the wrinkled 
old retainer of one of Fitz’s broken dreams. 
And steering the vessel through precarious 
waters is Klaus Kinski, once the psychotic 
stalker of Herzog’s Aguirre, Woyzeck and 
Nosferatu, now a Kodachrome picture of 
the imperialist as jolly fantast. It is one of 
the many odd pleasures of Fitzcarraldo to 
watch Kinski’s 80 or so teeth, which are 
usually forged into a vampire’s carnivo- 
rous sneer, here forged into the semblance 
ofa Teddy Roosevelt grin. 

“Conquistador. of the useless,” a rival 
calls Fitzcarraldo. Fitz says: “I am the 
spectacle in the forest.” This is Herzog 
talking, of course, not Kinski or Fitzcar- 
raldo. Or rather, Herzog is all his charac- 
ters, all his actors. He is the dreamer, the 
savage, the engulfing river. This time, 
Herzog steered his craft through rapids 
and longueurs, outside dangers and his 
own follies. A madman and a survivor: a 
moviemaking Ahab who lived to tell his 
fabulous tale. —By Richard Corliss 








‘Gently Insidious Slope to Hell 
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GOOD by C.P. Taylor 


“History is a nightmare from which I \ does. The uniform thrills him, as does a 


am trying to awake.” 
—Stephen Dedalus in Ulysses 


Hs is a nightmare into which the 
antihero of Good sleepwalks. John 
Halder (Alan Howard) is a decent enough 
human being. He is kind to his wife Helen 
(Meg Wynn-Owen), though she is an exe- 
crably sloppy homemaker. Even if he has 
to cook the meal, he sees to it that his 
three children are properly fed. With his 
mother (Marjorie Yates), who is blind, se- 
nile and bitter, Halder is 
agonizingly solicitous. 
The time is 1933; the 
place Frankfurt, Germa- 
ny. By vocation, Halder 
is a professor of German 
classics who also writes 
novels. He is the sort of 
man who is appalled by 
the fact that Goethe re- 
fused to send Beethoven 
money when the com- 
poser was in desperate 
need. Halder’s best 
friend, Maurice (Gary 
Waldhorn), is a Jewish 
psychoanalyst. Yet in 
the course of this drama, 
Halder erases his con- 
science like chalk on 
a lecture-room _ black- 
board. At Good's end, 
this decent, liberal- 
minded scholar has be- 


come Eichmann’s right- Howard with Howey as Hitler 








written plaudit from the Fihrer on his 
pro-euthanasia novel: “The surge of pride 
in me! Reading that scrawled sentence in 
Adolfs shaky hand—It said: ‘Written 
from the heart!’ ” 

The bands play on, and Halder 
marches in lockstep. Only as he is greeted 
by the strains of Schubert’s March Mili- 
taire from the camp’s orchestra at the | 
gates of Auschwitz does he realize that he 
has supped full of horrors. This time, and 
he shrieks it out, “The band was Real! 
sommiessxern The band was Real!” 
With this shattering cli- 
max, Good achieves a 
high pitch of luminous 
moral gravity. Ventur- 
ing beyond easy and 
merely plausible an- 
swers about how a good 
man succumbs to evil 
forces, Playwright Tay- 
lor has etched the profile 
of an insidiously disarm- 
ing process. That pro- 
cess was perhaps best 
» described by Britain’s 
belletrist of metaphysics, 
C.S. Lewis: “The safest 
road to Hell is the gradu- 
al one—the gentle slope, 
soft underfoot, without 
sudden turnings, without 
milestones, without sign- 
posts.” 

As an export of 
the Royal Shakespeare 





hand man at Auschwitz. 

How did it happen? 
Paradoxically, the late British playwright 
C.P. Taylor does not, initially, seem to be 
the best possible man to ask. He poses the 
question engrossingly, but most of the an- 
swers he provides seem either tantalizing- 
ly elusive or logically implausible. Halder 
is a congenital daydreamer. Not only the 
taste of reality but the feel of it eludes 
him. This fact is incorporated in the 
structure of the play by the presence on- 
stage of a six-man band. The musicians 
punctuate Halder’s crises, conflicts and 
decisive indecision with marching songs, 
waltzes, jazz tunes and snatches of opera. 
These are the intravenous tranquilizers 
with which Halder suppresses the tor- 
ment of truth. Good is a trip through the 
inner space of a troubled mind; just as 
others hear voices, Halder hears ironic 
and beguiling music. 

Passive by nature, Halder is also high- 
ly suggestible. His father-in-law suggests 
that he join the Nazi Party, so he does. An 
old World War I buddy (Pip Miller) sug- 
gests that he join the SS elite corps, so he 


The inner space of a troubled mind. 





Company, Good is a 
yardstick of theatrical 
quality. This company does not poach on 
Shakespeare’s name; it exalts it. R.S.C. is 
a trade label for national pride and dra- 
matic prowess. This production exhibits 
the taut directorial discipline of Howard 
Davies and is studded with the kind of 
acting skill and finesse that other troupes 
pray for. While the entire cast is worth a 
citation, special grace notes are struck by | 
Waldhorn’s Maurice, a self-mocking Jew | 
who is attractive even in his visceral fears; | 
by David Howey as a sinister Silly Billy of 
a Hitler; and by Felicity Dean as Halder’s 
adorably winning mistress. 

As for Alan Howard, count him on the 
one hand on which are numbered the fin- 
est actors of the English-speaking theater. 
He consumes the stage with his talents. 
Part pedant and part imp, he blinks likean | 
owl exposed to unwelcome light and as- 
sumes the postures of a corkscrew Chap- 
lin. Halder’s weakest hours are Howard’s 
finest as he links what is wretched in the 
character with the common bond of man’s 
unalterable condition. —By TE. Kalem | 
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THE NEW CHEVROLET CAVALIER. 
ITS NEW HIGH COMPRESSION FUEL-IMJECTED 
ENGINE WILL MAKE IT GO QUICKER. 
$0 WILL ITS NEW LOWER PRICE. 


Chevrolet is utilizing advanced state-of-the-art The new 2.0 Liter Cavalier. Powered by 
front-wheel-drive technology in the new Cavalier. Chevrolet’s determination to put Cavalier on top. 
With its new high-torque, electronically fuel-injected — And priced to keep it there. 
2.0 Liter engine and new lower price* it’s going to See and drive the new fuel-injected Cavalier 
give imports competition they haven't seen before. Wagon, Coupe or Sedan. From America’s sales 
Cavalier’s front-wheel-drive response and leader. With all that Cavalier offers today, if you 
available new 5-speed transmission are designed haven’t seen your Chevy dealer, you're not ready 
to offer you a new level of driving pleasure. to buy. 


Front-wheel-drive Cavalier Sedan 


*Based on a comparison of Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Prices for 

1982 and 1983 Cavalier models. Level of standard equipment may vary. 
Some Chevrolets are equipped with engines produced by other GM di ‘ 
subsidiaries, or affiliated companies worldwide. See your dealer for details. 





| The wind-chill factors of life dictate stern lessons and harsh measures as Jean Malaurie settles down for a long stay in Greenland 


‘ASahara of Ice 





THE LAST KINGS OF THULE by Jean Malaurie 


j n 1818, British Explorer John Ross ar- 
rived in Greenland and gave Arctic no- 
mads their first good look at a gallunaag, 
a “big eyebrows.” In turn, Ross and his 
seamen gazed on squat Asians wearing 
bearskin pants. Outsiders called them Es- 
kimos, a derivation from the derogatory 
Cree Indian word meaning “eaters of raw 
meat.” They simply called themselves In- 
uit, human beings, a distinction born not 
| of racial arrogance, but of fact. For centu- 
ries, the only other walking mammals 
that most polar natives met used four legs 
or flippers. The Inuit were built like na- 
ture’s thermos bottles, with short arms 
and legs, and small hands and feet that 
conserved heat stoked in barrel-like tor- 





wiped the grease from their lips with par- 
tridge wings and talked mostly of hunting 
and sled dogs. 

It was a classic encounter. Restless, 
acquisitive men of iron, canvas and hemp 
confronted a communal society of bone, 
skins and thong. The outcome, too, was 
familiar. Skilled at catching birds in nets, 


scooped up in the cash nexus. A hitherto 
unknown clock was imposed on the cul- 
ture, and its days were numbered. 

Jean Malaurie, director of the French 
Center for Arctic Studies, sets the alarm 
for 1951, when the U.S., with the permis- 
sion of the Danish government, began 
construction ofan Air Force base at Thule 
It was also the year that Malaurie com- 





sos. They ate seal meat and blubber, | 


the Inuit themselves were about to be | 





pleted months of darkness and months of | 


Translated by Adrienne Foulke Dutton; 489 pages; $25.75 


light living among the vanishing “Hyper- 
boreans,” the name ancient Greeks gave 
toa mythic northern race. The author pre- 
fers “Polar Eskimo,” and estimates that 
there are about 100,000 of them: 39,000 in 
Greenland, 35,000 in Alaska, 23,000 in 
Canada and 1,600 in the Chukotski region 
of Siberia. 

Officially, Malaurie entered Green- 
land’s Sahara of ice and snow as a geolo- 
gist. But land formations could not rival 





Excerpt 


& When adventure does not 

come to him, the Eskimo 
goes in search of it. In 1906, a group 
of eight families whom Peary had 
taken aboard his ship left it one day 
because they found the monotony 
of life on board oppressive and its 
comforts upsetting . .. The families 
spent eight months traveling on 
foot over the hundreds of miles that 
the ship covered in twenty-two 
days. Their trip was in many ways 
dramatic. The families suffered 
cruelly and often came close to 
death. When they reached Etah, 
they had only a few half-starved 
dogs. But all of them were ready to 
Start out again. How can life be 
worth living if it offers no SF 
surprises, no adventures? 
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| in the glow of an igloo oil lamp. He falls 





the relationships he shaped with his hosts. 
His life was in their hands, and, though 
they did not know it, their immortality was 
in his cold fingers. Whenever necessary, 
he would remove his mittens to record 
minute details of traditional life. “It is the 
search for time newly refound that I offer 
the reader,” says Malaurie. The result, The | 
Last Kings of Thule, is a poignant, end- 
lessly informative valedictory that relives 
a great Arctic adventure in the tradition of 
Peary, Cook and Rasmussen. 

Except for his proud Gallic nose, the 
author blends in. He dresses in native 
furs, cracks the whip expertly over his 
sled team, and gnaws blubbery popsicles 


into the rhythms of polar life and begins 
to view this white-on-white world through 
the eyes of an Inuit. 

Malaurie is treated hospitably but not 
coddled. His hosts are communists, not 
liberals. The wind-chill factors of their 
lives dictate stern lessons and harsh mea- 
sures, The aged are no longer left to die, 
but there are no discounts for senior citi- 
zens. Orphans go to the bottom of the so- 
cial ladder, and the A.S.P.C.A. would not 
be pleased to learn that some polar dog- 
owners toughen their animals with hun- 
ger and the club. 

A culture defined by extreme hard- 
ship keeps its values simple and its in- 
stincts honed, “The hunter in the North, 
for whom fear and courage are interal- 
lied,” writes Malaurie, “would smile if one 
talked to him about heroism.” Indeed, he 
notes, there is no word for heroism in In- 
uit: “One lives, one struggles, one dies. If 
there is nothing to eat, you lie down and 
wait. Emotional involvements are brief. 
Trouble always lies in the offing.” 

In 1967 Malaurie returns to Green- 
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trouble their ancestors could not have 
dreamed of. Danish welfare, a money sys- 
tem and processed foods have badly 
stretched the bonds that give a hunting so- 
| ciety its cohesiveness and strength. Eating 
no longer requires special skills or cun- 
ning, even for the foxes who gorge them- 
selves at the Thule airbase garbage dump. 

Malaurie does not romanticize the 
passing of the old ways. A people whose 
total energies were geared for survival no 
longer turns from new things that make 
survival easier. What the author wants is 
a balance that might preserve the Inuit 
spirit. The threat to that spirit is illustrat- 
ed by an American businessman who asks 
an Eskimo carver to mass-produce an ivo- 
ry figurine. Naturally, the American 
wants a volume discount. The native 
craftsman has a more natural idea. Turn- 
ing to an interpreter, he says: “Tell this 
silly gallunaag that the more of them I 
make alike, the more expensive it will be, 
because it will be more boring to make 


them!” —By R.Z. Sheppard 
Notable 
ATLANTIC HIGH 


by William F. Buckley Jr.; Doubleday; 
262 pages; illustrated; $22.50 


uthor-Editor-Raconteur-Gadfly Wil- 

liam F. Buckley Jr. has already de- 
lighted friends and charmed critics with 
his account of a joyous transatlantic sail 
in Airborne (1976). So why, five years lat- 
er, is Buckley charting the same course? 
| Because, as he explains, “the wedding 
night is never enough.” Or, to put it less 
metaphorically, the first trip and book 
were so successful that Buckley could not 
resist the temptation to set sail all over 
again. 

Anda good thing too. Atlantic High will 
not displace Two Years Before the Mast or 
Moby Dick from even the most loyal conser- 
vative’s bookshelf; Buckley’s voyage is a 
piece of cake compared with those under- 
taken by Richard Henry Dana Jr. or Her- 
man Melville. The storms encountered by 
the chartered 71-ft. ketch Sealestial are 
really industrial-strength squalls; the calms 
are overcome by the expedient of switching 
on the engine. It is Buckley’s crew—as finea 
collection of overachievers as ever spliced 
the main brace—who make the trip a senti- 
mental journey. On the way, the author an- 
alyzes celestial navigation: “The mortal en- 
emy ... is the plain, dumb, silly mistake”; 
and discusses subjects as disparate as Amer- 
ican literature, fatherhood and literary cor- 
respondence: “Everybody who has domin- 
ion over any kind of press space spends 
considerable time answering letters from 
convicted felons.” On all of them he is di- 
verting and refreshingly free of bias and po- 
litical cant. The sea seems to affect him as it 
does the crew: disagreements on board— 
political, navigational and aesthetic— 
dissolve in a common affection for sailing. 








land to find Polar Eskimos in the sort of | 








William F. Buckley Jr. 
Disagreements dissolve in affection. 


Skilled, or able to make up in enthusi- 
asm what they lack in seamanship, Buck- 
ley and his band have such a good time 
that they are “melancholy to make their 
final landfall and see their voyage end.” 
Readers can only share that sentiment as 
they approach the last page. 





DEADEYE DICK 
by Kurt Vonnegut 
Delacorte; 240 pages; $14.95 


merica’s most easily understood nov- 

elist is back. And forth. In his new 
book, Kurt Vonnegut once again traverses 
time and space, filling the pages. With 
short sentences. And placebo profundities: 
“To the as-yet-unborn, to all innocent 
wisps of undifferentiated nothingness: 
Watch out for life.” And bromides: “the 
witching hour,” “laughingstock,” “dumb 
luck,” “social leper.” 

These terms are from the account of 
Rudy Waltz, pharmacist, playwright and 
nonstop bore. Rudy was twelve when he 
fired a Springfield rifle out of a window. 
And killed a pregnant woman eight 
blocks away. On Mother’s Day. Hence 
the sobriquet Deadeye Dick. Talk about 
irony. 

Now, at the age of 50, Rudy, still a vir- 
gin, looks back over the wreckage of his 
life. He recalls the husband of his victim 
warning: “We cannot get rid of mankind's 
fleetingly wicked wishes. We can get rid of 
the machines that make them come true. I 
give you a holy word: DISARM.” 

But no one listens. Catastrophes pro- 
liferate. His father, who befriended Hitler 
during their student days in Vienna, ex- 
pires in a blizzard, muttering “Mama.” 
And Mama dies from tumors engendered 
by a radioactive mantelpiece. In his home 
town, a neutron bomb is accidentally ex- 
ploded. The townsfolk die. The buildings 
remain. 

In case some benighted sophomore 
has trouble tracing the symbolism, Von- 
negut supplies a textual analysis in his 


| preface. In the book, he writes, there is an 























“unappreciated, empty arts center in the 
shape of a sphere. This is my head. . . The 


| neutered pharmacist who tells the tale is 


my declining sexuality. The crime he 
committed in childhood is all the bad 
things I have done.” 

Throughout, the author includes some 
dozen detailed recipes for dishes as varied 
as Haitian banana soup, chitlins and 
Linzer torte. They, at least, have some- 
thing to do with taste. 


SECOND HEAVEN 
by Judith Guest 
Viking; 320 pages; $14.95 


Hl n her second work of fiction, Best- 
selling Author Judith Guest (Ordinary 
People) has rearranged the furniture, 
repapered the bathroom and _ polished 
the silver. Unfortunately, these are the 
only alterations she has made in prose 
style or personnel. Here, the ordinary 
attorney Michael Atwood (divorced) 
and the ordinary housewife Cat Holzman 
(divorced) team up in the ritzy suburbs of 
Detroit to save a teen-age runaway, Gale 
Murray (battered child). The adults have 
already triumphed over the agony of their 
respective separations. Gale, 16, appears 
on Cat’s doorstep one night with a badly 
burned hand, a victim of his religious-fa- 
natic father’s terrible chastisements. 

The members of the trio play discords 
and harmony based upon Guest’s familiar 
melodies: “As for love ... what did any- 
one ever really know about it? You did 
what you had to do.” The effect is relieved 
only when the author writes about what is 
further from her own experience. Gale’s 
sojourn in a county facility for problem 
children moves with a poignant freshness 
and a depth of emotion, proving that, in 
Guest’s case, talent advances with the 
imagination. Away from the shaded 
streets of suburbia, her gift appears any- 
thing but ordinary. a 
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Judith Guest 
Discords based on familiar melodies. 
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USA-I IS TAKING CHARGE 





GET YOUR HANDS On 
A CHEVROLET 

THE COMPETITION 

CAITT TOUCH. 


That Chevrolet is Camaro, and it’s flat outselling every other 2+2 
sport coupe on the road today.* 

Camaro. Designed and engineered with some of the newest 
performance technology you'll find on any road, anywhere. 
Including Ground Effects technology. A cockpit designed to link 
driver and machine together. 

And now, Camaro is led by a new standard 5-speed, 5-liter** 
Z28 with the lowest aerodynamic drag coefficient of any 
production Chevrolet ever tested. 

Get your hands on a hot-selling Camaro today. And 
experience what it’s like to take hold of a Chevrolet that was chosen 
in February as Motor Trend's “Car of the Year.” 

*Source; Ward's Automotive **Some Chevrolets are equipped with engines produced by 
rts, Specialty other GM divisions, subsidiaries, or affiliated companies 
: t Segment. worldwide, See your dealer for details, 
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TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


If you once 
enjoyed Maker’s 
Mark whisky... 


you'll enjoy 
this news. 


We are most pleased to 
announce that, due to a new 
distribution arrangement, a 
little of our Maker’s Mark 
whisky is now available 
around the country. 


That should come as welcome 
news to those of you who 
found our one-of-a-kind 
whisky to your liking only 
to find frustration in your 
search for a subsequent bottle. 


As much as we'd like to, we 
can't go quite so far as to 
promise you'll see Maker’s 
Mark on your store’s shelf. 
Ours is a small distillery craft- 
ing only 38 barrels of whisky 
a day, so there'll only be a 
bottle or two of Maker’s Mark 
available here or there and 
only now and then. 


Still, for the first time, there’s 
enough of our one-of-a-kind 
whisky in enough places that 
we can guide you toa bottle— 
if we know where you are. 
So if you’ve been seeking a 
bottle of Maker’s Mark, let 
us lend a hand in your search. 
Write us. We'll do our best 
to get you headed in the 
right direction. 


WL Samus, 


Bill Samuels Jr., President 


It tastes expensive...and is: 


MAKER'S MARK DISTILLERY, LORETTO, KY 40037, 90 PROOF 




















Sharing the Nobel Prize 


A trio of winners pioneered research into prostaglandins 


hen Swedish Chemist Sune 

Bergstrém started to do research on 
prostaglandin in 1947, almost nothing 
was known about the hormone-like sub- 
stance, which had been discovered barely 
a decade earlier by his compatriot, Ulf S. 
von Euler. Even the name of the sub- 
stance was based on the false assumption 
that it originates in the prostate gland. 
Over the next 35 years, with Bergstrém 
leading the way, researchers discovered 
that prostaglandin (PG) is not onechemical 
but a whole family of substances found in 
almost every tissue of the body. PGs, it was 
learned, are extraordinarily versatile and 
play a variety of roles in maintaining nor- 
mal blood pressure and temperature, and 





in protecting organs from damage caused 
by disease, traumatic injury and stress, 

Bergstrém’s explorations of this vir- 
gin territory earned him the sobriquet “‘fa- 
ther of prostaglandin chemistry” and last 
week an even greater honor, the Nobel 
Prize in Medicine. The 66-year-old Swede 
shared the award and $157,500 with two 
other pioneers of PG research: Bengt 
Samuelsson, 48, a former student of 
Bergstr6m’s and his colleague at Stock- 
holm’s Karolinska Institute, and British 
Pharmacologist John Vane, 55, of Well- 
come Research Laboratories in Becken- 
ham, England. All three received the 
news in Boston, where they were helping 
to celebrate Harvard Medical School’s bi- 
centennial. All three professed surprise at 
the early-morning call from Stockholm. 
Though Bergstrém is chairman of the No- 
bel Foundation, the post is largely admin- 
istrative and plays no part in the selection 
of prizewinners. 

Bergstrém’s groundbreaking discov- 
ery was that PGs are manufactured in the 
body from polyunsaturated fatty acids, 
nutrients that are found in meat and vege- 
table oil. More than a dozen PGs have 





Medicine 





Nobel Winners Bengt Samuelsson, Sune Bergstrom and John Vane toast their triumph 
Prostaglandin research will bring about new drugs and “a substantial attack on disease.” 


























been isolated by the three Nobel winners 
as well as by other researchers. PGs often 
work in antagonistic pairs. One, for ex- 
ample, lowers blood pressure, while an- 
other raises it. One dilates bronchial 
tubes, a second constricts them. One pro- 
motes the inflammatory process, another 
inhibits it. A type called thromboxanes, 
discovered in platelets by Samuelsson in 
1973, helps blood to clot; prostacyclin, a 
PG identified by Vane in 1976, is the most 
powerful natural inhibitor of clotting. 
Some physical disorders appear to be 
linked to an imbalance of prostaglandins. 
Too little of a type that regulates gastric 
acid and protects the stomach lining has a 
role in the development of ulcers. Too 































much of a PG that causes uterine contrac- 
tion may provoke menstrual cramps. Oth- 
er PGs play a part in arthritis, while leuko- 
trienes, PG-related compounds identified 
by Samuelsson, are implicated in asthma. 

The direct use of both prostaglandins 
and substances that block PG formation 
looms as important medical therapy. PGs 
have been used to treat ulcers and circu- 
latory disturbances and to soften the cer- 
vix and stimulate labor for births and 
abortions. Compounds that block PG for- 
mation have been used to relieve pain 
caused by gallstones and menstruation. 
In fact, the most common pain reliever of 
all, aspirin, produces its effect by blocking 
the synthesis of certain prostaglandins, a 
discovery made by Vane in 1971 that 
helped resolve the longstanding mystery 
of how aspirin works. 

“In the next 20 years we should see a 
substantial attack on the disease process,” 
says Vane of future PG research. “We 
will be able to find new drugs that have 
effects on cardiovascular disease, on 
asthma, on heart attack.” And even, he 
predicts, on many of the ills associated 
with aging. ms 
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Continually expanding health care costs 
are a serious problem for everyone— 
consumers...employers...government... 
and the health care industry. And hospital 
costs are a major factor in this increase. In 
1981 hospital prices rose 17 percent while 
overall health care prices increased 13 
percent and the price of all consumer goods 
and services went up only 8.9 percent. 

Some people believe that cutting 
Medicare and Medicaid payments to 
hospitals will solve the problem. But this 
isn’t the answer. When Medicare and 
Medicaid payments don’t cover actual costs, 
hospitals respond by shifting the difference 





THE BELT. 


to private patients; this is called “cost 
shifting.” In 1981 cost shifting added $4.8 
billion to private patients’ bills and in 1982 
will add an estimated $5.8 billion. 

When Medicare and Medicaid don’t pay 
their fair share, the burden that is shifted 16 
private patients can only increase. And, 
when hospitals can shift costs, they have 
little incentive to cut costs. 

The Health Insurance Association of 
America has a plan that can lead to realistic 
cuts in health care costs, beginning with 
hospital costs. 

First, we propose establishment by the 
individual states of “prospective payment 
systems,” which determine in advance fair 
payments for hospital services. This would 
spur hospitals to watch their costs even more 
pe and would eliminate cost shifting. A 
similar system in Maryland actually saved 
$86.5 million in Medicare and Medicaid 
payments in three years. One way to 
encourage states to do this would be for 
government to impose temporary limits on 
the rate of growth of hospital revenues if a 
state does not have a prospective payment 
system in place. 

Second, we propose federal legislation to 
allow all insurers to join together in cost 
containment negotiations 

Third, we propose appointment of a 


TH Presidential commission, composed of 
HEAL representatives of business, labor, private 


INSURANCE health care providers, and federal and state 


governments, to make recommendations to 


ASSOCIATION Congress on health care payment reform. 
OF If you would like to know more about 
seh hiioen AMERICA how these proposals might work to hold 
; a “* down your health care costs, please write to 
us. We'll send you detailed information to 
help you make up your own mind about 
ways to tighten the belt on the ballooning 
cost of health care. 








A puzzle in Puerto Rico 


he symptom is alarming to the parents 


and bewildering to the affected chil- | 


dren: breast development in girls six 
months to seven years old, and sometimes 
in young boys. Ordinarily, premature 
thelarche, as doctors call the condition, isa 
rare disorder, occurring in less than one out 
of 1,000 children. But in recent years doc- 
tors in Puerto Rico have reported more 
than 700 cases, mostly in children under 
two. Some slightly older patients display a 
fuller range of adult sexual traits, including 
menstruation al age seven. “When you see 
four cases a day of an uncommon condi- 
tion, then you know something is very 
wrong,” declares Pediatric Endocrinolo- 
gist Carmen A. Saenz de Rodriguez of San 
Juan. Adds Dr. Adolfo Pérez Comas of 
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Medicine 
So far, attempts to assess the merit of 
the doctors’ charges have been inconclu- 
sive. An FDA investigation in August 
found that two out of 17 poultry samples 
from Puerto Rico were “suspect for estro- 
genic activity.” Despite this, says FDA 
District Director Lynn Campbell, the 
analysis “has uncovered no evidence of 
the unlawful use or abuse of estrogen or 
hormone-like compounds.” 

Saenz and her supporters insist that 
the Government is not looking hard 
enough. A private investigator hired by 
the physicians in Puerto Rico reported 
that he found it easy to buy restricted vet- 
erinary drugs containing estrogen, includ- 
ing DES. “They say it’s not for sale here,” 
says Saenz, “but there was plenty where 
he bought it.” Indeed, Veterinarian José 
Diez of the commonwealth department of 
agriculture confirms that “all the large 
pharmaceutical companies and distribu- 
tors peddle their wares to the breeders, 


Dr. Adolfo Pérez Comas examines a precociously mature seven-year-old girl in his office 





Mayagiiez: “We are seeing children with 
deep emotional problems. Their whole de- 
velopment, not only in the physical sense, 
has been accelerated.” 

The villain, according to Saenz and 
other Puerto Rican doctors, could be the 
local food—beef, chicken and that funda- 
mental childhood staple, milk. These 
physicians suspect that meat and milk 
producers are unlawfully using estrogen 
and related compounds, including the 
federally banned carcinogen diethylstil- 
bestrol (DES), to add heft to their animals. 
High consumption of such chemicals has 
been known to cause premature thel- 
arche, and, say the doctors, when patients 
are withdrawn from the suspect foods, 
nearly all recover within six to eight 
months. The charges have triggered a 
spate of Government investigations, a 
volley of denials by the meat and milk in- 
dustries and public panic that led to a 
temporary 30% drop in chicken sales and 
a 5.5% decline in the island’s consump- 
tion of milk. 








“The whole development, not only in the physical sense, has been accelerated.” 


not only estrogen but also antibiotics.” 
What is worse, says Diez, “our breeders 
have no idea how to use them.” 

Puerto Rico’s meat and milk indus- 
tries are concerned. Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, Golden Skillet and others have 
placed full-page ads in local newspapers 
defending their products. To-Ricos, a 
poultry concern, helped arrange for a TV 
appearance by a U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture meat inspector, who assured the 
public that it was safe to eat inspected lo- 
cal meat. At a legislative hearing, Salva- 
dor Pizarro, president of the Puerto Rican 
Farmers’ Association, suggested that the 
estrogen controversy is a plot by food im- 
porters to destroy domestic production. 
Meanwhile, the milk industry has threat- 
ened to sue Sdenz and Pérez Comas. 

Sixteen hundred miles away from the 
maelstrom, investigators at the Centers 
for Disease Control in Atlanta are trying 
to get to the bottom of the mystery. In the 
past decade, there have been outbreaks of 
premature thelarche in the Middle East 
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and Italy. In the Middle East, the condi- 
tion was traced to milk from a cow that 





had been getting DES injections; in Italy it | 


was linked to contaminated beef. But the 
cause is not always dietary, and symptoms 


often disappear within a year, whether or | 


not diet is altered. “The list of conditions 
that can cause this is fairly lengthy,” says 


CDC Epidemiologist José Cordero. In Po- | 
land, it was discovered in 1967 that par- | 


ents working in birth-control pill factories 


were inadvertently exposing their chil- | 


dren to estrogen powder clinging to their 
clothes. Elsewhere, insecticides, including 
DDT, have been associated with the disor- 
der. So far, however, the CDC has failed to 
uncover any link between the outbreak 
and Puerto Rican birth-control pill fac- 
tories, which produce 90% of the US. 
supply. Investigation of meat and milk 
samples and other possible culprits con- 
tinues. In the meantime, the CDC has is- 
sued no specific warnings. Says Cordero: 


“We cannot give any recommendations to | 


parents until we know the exact cause of 
the outbreak, and that is why we are 
working hard on it.” a 


New Wrinkle 


Lasers for sags and bags 





asers have been used to cut cloth, cau- 
terize ulcers, measure air pollution 
and guide bombs. Now comes a new wrin- 


kle: laser beams for facelifts. A painless, | 


nonsurgical laser-beam therapy, said to 
improve facial muscle tone, was devel- 
oped in the Soviet Union, popularized in 
Europe, and is currently winning a large 
following in California and Florida. “It’s 
like taking your face to the gym,” says one 
satisfied customer. But according to the 
American Society of Plastic and Recon- 
structive Surgeons, it is more like being 
taken to the cleaners. 

The method employs a very low- 
powered laser, somewhat like the one 
used to read price codes at supermarket 


check-out counters, and directs it at sags, | 


bags and furrows. The full course of ten to 
16 treatments can cost as much as $1,000, 
and considerably more when the recom- 
mended monthly “booster” sessions are 
included. Yet, says Dr. John Munna, 
chairman of the A.S.P.R.S. committee for 
false and deceptive advertising, “all it 
does is run an electric current through the 
skin that heats up body tissue and pro- 
duces swelling. When you produce swell- 


| ing in the area of a wrinkle, the wrinkle 


appears to diminish.” 

The FDA has sent letters to chiroprac- 
tors, who operate the majority of laser 
clinics, warning them that the procedure 
cannot be advertised as “safe and effec- 
tive” and that prolonged use of the laser 
near the eyes can lead to retinal damage. 
Further action is hindered by the absence 
of complainants. Says Munna: “Try to get 
a patient to say, ‘I went for a facelift, and 
it didn’t work.’ ” a 
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General 
Motors 


i GMC is 
GM a division of 


It's coffee, tea and a GMC. 
Because if you buy or order a 
selected new 2-wheel-drive GMC 
pickup truck between now and 
November 15, GMC Truck and 
your participating GMC Truck 
dealer will give you a round-trip 
ticket for two to anywhere 
Eastern Airlines flies in the 
U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, 
Bahamas, Bermuda or the 
Caribbean Islands. And the ticket 
is good for a full year? 

So not only do you get a hard- 
working GMC pickup, but a 
chance to play hard at the loca- 


tion of your choice. You can start 
your vacation in a sporty little 
GMC §S-15 standard pickup and 
end up in St. Croix. Or select a 
tough new GMC full-size half-ton 
pickup truck and be on your way 
to Montego Bay. It's up to you. 
And your first trip in your new 
GMC truck can be to the airport. 
So see your GMC Truck dealer 
for complete details. Participating 
GMC Truck dealers contribute 
$175 to this offer. This may affect 
vehicle cost, so make your best 
deal. You'll find that buying a 
new GMC pickup can have you 





cruising at 30,000 feet. And please 
remember to fasten your seat belt 
on the ground as well as in the air. 
*Holiday restrictions apply. Offer applies to retail 
customers only. Offer void in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
where prohibited by law. Offer excludes South 
America, Panama and some other destinations 


Ticket does not include departure taxes which 
are required by some 


foreign governments . 
before departure = berg Ba 
—- Olympiad 


“~-, Los Angeles 
1984 


TRUCKS ARE WHAT WERE ALL ABOUT. 
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Computers 








Opening the “Trapdoor Knapsack” 





Fi years ago, computer scientists at 
Stanford and M.LT. made a pair of 
chummy but keenly competitive $100 


| bets. A team at each university had de- 


vised a secret code to protect computers 
from electronic intruders by scrambling 
and unscrambling the data in a complex 
fashion. Each team offered cash to the 
first mathematician who could crack its 
code, figuring that the deciphering could 
not be done in much less than a million 
years. To the surprise of all concerned, 
however, the Stanford scheme sprang a 
leak this year, putting $100 in the pocket 
ofa determined young Israeli theoretician 





_ An Israeli mathematician cracks a formidable code 


pert in the branch of mathematics known 
as complexity theory. Shamir was at 
M.LT. in the late '70s as an associate 
professor of mathematics, and in fact 
helped write the M.I.T. code that com- 
petes head-on with Stanford’s. Last 
spring, back in his spartan, second-floor 
office in the Weizmann Institute of Sci- 
ence in Rehovot, the lean, blue-jeaned 
mathematician settled the old wager: he 
found a way to unravel the original Stan- 
ford system. The code Shamir broke after 
four years of hard work was no Buck Rog- 
ers—Dick Tracy cipher. It was a charter 
member, along with the M.I.T. code, of 





and raising troublesome, and potentially 
costly, questions about whether comput- 
ers can ever be made to keep their secrets. 

In the past, such a breakthrough in 
cryptography might have mattered only 
to a few hundred cryptanalysts and a 
handful of spies. Today, however, the 
demonstration of a code’s vulnerability 
inevitably has worrisome implications 
for the way banks and multinational firms 
do business. Consider the stakes: the 
U.S. banking system alone moves some 
$400 billion by computer around the 
country every day; yet many banks pump 
money onto the wires and over satellite 
networks with little or no encryption, or 
coding, at all. Predicts Mathematician 
Ralph Merkle, a member of the Stanford 
codemaking team: “One of these days 
someone will break into a wire-transfer 
banking network and siphon off all the 
contents, Then there will be a lot of inter- 
est in cryptography.” 

The Stanford coding system was 
cracked by Adi Shamir, 30, an Israeli ex- 





the new “public key” family of encryption 
schemes, so called because one of their se- 
cret code words, or keys, can be made 
public without giving anything away. 
Most codes have only one key, usually 
a string of letters or numerals, that deter- 
mines how a piece of plain text is to be 
scrambled and unscrambled. By permit- 
ting their key to be openly published, the 
new codes have a great advantage over all 
conventional message scramblers, includ- 
ing the popular Data-Encryption Stan- 
dard (DES) code, developed by IBM and 
endorsed by the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards. To send one message with a DES 
code requires at least two separate trans- 
missions: one to send the coded text and 
another to send the secret key that unlocks 
it. “The big problem in data encryption is 
managing the keys,” says one executive in 
charge of computer security. “That’s the 
thing that drives people crazy.” With a 
large electronic mail system, in which us- 
ers send each other notes by computer, 


| each user sending coded messages needs 
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| placed the single key used in conventional 





separate keys for every combination of 
sender and receiver. One thousand users 
require nearly halfa million keys. In 1976 
Merkle and two other researchers at Stan- 
ford, Martin Hellman and Whitfield Dif- 
fie, attacked the unwieldy problem of key 
distribution. In one of the cleverest short- 
cuts in modern cryptography, they re- 


schemes with two separate keys related 
only by a complex and deliberately dense 
mathematical formula. 

Electronic mailboxes can be set up 
with two keys for each subscriber to the 
system. Dick Tracy, should he choose to 
subscribe, would select his own two keys, 
much as a bank will permit customers to 
choose their own cash-machine pass- 
words. If Buck Rogers wants to send Dick 
Tracy a secret communication, he simply 
looks up Dick’s public encoding key in a 
directory and uses it to garble his mes- 
sage. No one without access to Dick’s se- 
cret decoding key, not even Buck himself. 
can read the resulting scramble of letters 
and numbers. 


n Israel, Shamir challenged a version of 

this dual-key scheme. The Stanford 
code, based on a conundrum known 
among mathematicians as the “trapdoor 
knapsack,” was thought to be so fiendish- 
ly complex that even the world’s most 
powerful computers could not crack it. 
But Shamir proved otherwise. Exploiting 
recent advances in an obscure branch of 
number theory, he bore into the trapdoor 
knapsack system and revealed that the se- 
cret decoder could in fact be unraveled by 
analysis of the encoder that was pub- 
lished. “I was sitting alone staring at the 
wallboard on which some equations were 
written,” he recalls. “Suddenly everything 
fell into place, all the pieces. I saw the 
missing links and I knew just what to do.” 
Insists Lee Segel, head of Weizmann’s 
faculty of mathematical sciences: “He 
kicked the competition in the teeth.” 

The public-key concept may survive 
Shamir’s master stroke. Secret codes, like 
fine wines, tend to improve with age. The 
competing code system Shamir co-au- 
thored at M.L.T. remains, for the moment, 
uncracked. But the discovery of so basic a 
flaw in the Stanford scheme is no small 
matter. When public-key codes first start- 
ed appearing in scientific journals, Admi- 
ral Bobby Inman, then head of the Na- 
tional Security Agency and until recently 
deputy director of the CIA, worried in pub- 
lic about the Soviets’ and other hostile na- 
tions’ learning to develop uncrack- 
able codes simply by studying published 
USS. encryption work. But that fear may 
have been misdirected: on the contrary, 
the real security problem for the electron- 
ic age may be that no computer can be 
made completely safe from intruders de- 
termined to break in. | —By Philip Faflick. 
Reported by Russell Leavitt/Los Angeles and 
Marlin Levin/Jerusalem 
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he was the first man-o’-war of Eng- 

land’s fledgling Royal Navy and a 
special source of pride to Henry VIII, 
founding genius of that noble institution. 
In 1509, Bluff King Hal named the 130- 
ft., 700-ton, four-masted carrack, which 
became the vice flagship of his royal fleet, 
Mary Rose, after his favorite sister. But on 
July 19, 1545, the willful monarch looked 
on appalled at Southsea Castle, near the 
historic naval town of Portsmouth, as the 
top-heavy Mary Rose capsized and sank 
in 40 ft. of water while repelling the attack 
of a French armada. “Oh, my gentlemen, 
| oh, my gallant men!” cried Henry, as he 
watched some 665 seamen and soldiers go 
down with the ship. 

The wreck of the Mary Rose mold- 
ered for 437 years in the chilly waters of 
the Solent, as the nautical avenue between 
the Isle of Wight and Portsmouth is 
called. Time and tide did their work: after 
centuries of erosion, only the starboard 
half of the warship’s timbers remained in- 
tact in their silt-laden grave. But those 
blackened beams were more than enough 
last week to provide yet another spectacle 
for royal eyes. Under the anxious gaze of 
Prince Charles and thousands of ordinary 
Britons, the remains of the Mary Rose 
emerged from the Solent in the embrace 
of a specially molded 217-ton lifting 
frame and cradle, hoisted by a 10,800-ton 
floating crane. 

For a brief moment, the project hov- 
ered near calamity. As the Mary Rose as- 
cended from the sea, part of the lifting 
frame gave way and dropped about 6 ft. 
onto the delicate timbers of the ship with 
an awful crunching sound. Said Prince 
Charles after the near disaster: “I was 
slightly horrified, [but] the important thing 
is to be British and stay calm.” Luckily, no 
serious damage was done. Wrapped in 
plastic sheeting and constantly sprayed 
with sea water to prevent further decay, the 
Mary Rose was soon en route to Ports- 
mouth Harbor, culminating the most ex- 
pensive ($7 million) underwater archaeo- 
logical salvage operation in history. 

There have been other attempts to re- 
cover the bounty of the Mary Rose. In 1836 
John Deane, using the first workable un- 
derwater diving helmet, teamed with his 
brother Charles to bring up some of the 
guns of the famous ship, along with a few 
timbers that were then made into souvenir 
inkwells and walking sticks. After four 
years, the entrepreneurial divers shut 
down their operation. The exact where- 
abouts of the Mary Rose was gradually 
forgotten. 

More than a century later, the image 

of the wreck haunted the imagination of 
| Alexander McKee, a historian who skin- 











Raising a Tudor Rose 











A venerable warship once again sees da ylight 


dived throughout the Solent in order to 
find the vessel. In 1966 he discovered a 
19th century naval chart that marked the 
site of the sinking. Says McKee: “I was 
electrified.” Using undersea scanning 
technology developed by Electrical Engi- 
neer Harold Edgerton of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, McKee 
found the remains of the Mary Rose bur- 
ied in a watery depression. For four years 
the historian and a band of amateur 
divers dug away, sometimes with their 
bare hands, until they discovered a Tudor 
cannon. The resulting publicity brought 
the money, boats and specialized equip- 
ment needed for the final salvage. 

Before the ultimate lifting, the site of 


Science 





the Mary Rose had yielded a fabulous | 
trove of Tudor memorabilia. Aside from | 


cannons, by 1979 the divers began to 
bring up boxes of clothing, medicine 
chests and such objects as carpenters’ 
tools, coins and pocket sundials, the Tu- 
dor equivalent of watches. One special 
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find: a shawm, the 16th century forerun- 
ner of the oboe. Few other examples of 
the antique instrument are known to ex- 
ist. Also recovered were the bones of 
about 100 drowned men. Scientists are 
studying them for clues about nutrition 
and disease in the Tudor era. 


he more excavation proceeded 

around the burial site, however, the 
more salvagers of the Mary Rose were 
caught up in a race against time. What re- 
mained of the hull of the vessel after cen- 
turies of erosion was a near perfect cross 
section, but the modern digging exposed 
Mary Rose's surviving timbers to the de- 
structive scouring of tides and the appe- 
tites of marine organisms. In August 1980 
the decision was made by the growing le- 
gions of Mary Rose salvagers to plan last 
week’s dramatic lift. The salvage attempt 
had the blessing of Prince Charles, who in 
1975 became president of the Mary Rose 
Trust, a charity dedicated to saving the 
vessel. The 21st Prince of Wales had 
made ten dives to inspect the ship in its 
cold, muddy resting place, an experience 
he described as similar to “swimming 
about in lentil soup.” 

More salvage work remains to be 
done. In lifting the bulk of the Mary 
Rose's remains, a 6-ft. section of the war- 
ship’s bow was deliberately severed as a 
safety precaution. After the sections are 
rejoined, the painstaking work of finally 








preserving the Mary Rose could take sev- | 


eral years. Nonetheless, the rescuers of 
the Mary Rose hope that their precious 
find can go on display as early as next 
year in Portsmouth, at a drydock close to 
Lord Nelson's famous flagship H.MS. 
Victory. Says Discoverer McKee: “This is 
adream come true.” —By George Russell. 


| Reported by Arthur White/Portsmouth 





The resurrected skeleton ofthe Tudor ships lowered nits cradle onto abarge ln the Solent 








After 437 years beneath the sea, and near calamity, a dream come true. 
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Whyan 
ear, nose and throat man 
went into 
radishes, lettuce and peppers. 
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It began small, a quarter hydroponic farming commercially. Of course, hydroponic 
| century ago. Today, he has 178 beds, each farming requires dependable 

In a back room of his house, 100 feet long and a yard across, trouble-free pumps. (Dr. Murray 
Dr. Maynard Murray, a Chicago growing vegetables in water. is still using the same ITT pumps 
physician, started a hydroponic Pumps developed by the he started with.) 
garden. people of ITT Bell & Gossett flood At ITT, our pumps are used 

Instead of growing veg- the beds twice a day using min- in homes and industry, for every- 
etables in soil, he grew themin __ erals, like “sea solids,” dissolved thing from air conditioning to 





a solution of water and minerals. in the water to feed the vegetables. etching computer chips. 

















And produced enough to feed This new kind of farming is But we feel a particular 

a family of four. virtually weed-free. pride in helping a business like 
Encouraged, Dr. Murray It's also economical—and Dr. Murray’s—something that’s 

moved to Florida and went into _ oblivious to weather. just beginning to grow. 


The best ideas are the TTT 
ideas that help people 
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The Making and Keeping of Enemies 


nyone can make friends these days, since the claims to 

friendship are usually based on “Hello” and a lunch; but the 
making of enemies, there is an art to that. It is infinitely harder 
to win enemies than friends, and harder still to hold on to them. 
Remember: the subject is real enemies, not just those pests of 
whom one thinks with a dull, bored ache from time to time, or 
those whose irritating presence makes one pine for Madagascar. 
A real enemy is in a different league. He is a hated hater, a mir- 
ror image of one’s meanest desires. He wants to do unto you ex- 
actly as you would do unto him. 

Such people are rare and valuable, and with the proper care 
and feeding they may last a lifetime. An enemy well nurtured is a 
joy forever. When he is not maligning you in public, he is malign- 
ing you in private; when he is not maligning you in private, he is 
contemplating doing so. Wherever he is, some assault against 
your person is being committed. Wherever he has been, your 
bones lie heaped. He is enormous. In your dreams his shoulders 
press against your skull. He himself 
never sleeps. There is too much mis- 
chief to be done, too many calumnies 
begging to be aired. And think: it is 
you who brought this creature into be- 
ing. He lives and fumes solely for you. 

No wonder, then, that writers have 
taken such pains to portray the power 
of certain enemies, that power being a 
testament to their heroes’ own. Milton 
gave Satan the height of a colossus in 
order to emphasize the magnificence 
of his opponent. Similarly, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle had Holmes near qua- 
vering when Professor Moriarty first 
filled his doorway: “My nerves are 
fairly proof, Watson, but I must con- 
fess to a start when I saw the very man 
who had been so much in my thoughts 
Standing there on my threshold. His 
appearance was quite familiar to me, 











History is, in fact, littered with once bitter feuds that sweet- 
ened over time simply because the combatants lacked the will or 
the stamina to sustain them. For three delightful centuries, the 
Nicolotti and Castellani families of Venice enjoyed so virulent a 
relationship that citizens would gather to watch them fight it out 
on what came to be called the Ponte dei Pugni, the Bridge of 
Fists. If they were not doing battle there, they were knocking 
one another about on a drawbridge that the authorities would 
raise, leaving the two factions glowering at each other impotent- 
ly from opposite sides. Yet the brawls eventually dissipated into 
athletic contests, and in 1848 the families were formally recon- 
ciled in a ceremony at dawn. The pact was kept secret so as not 
to dismay the rest of the city. 

Dickens and Thackeray warred warily for years—as only 
competing authors can—over implied slights and suggested inju- 
ries. But this feud also disintegrated in conciliatory mutters anda 
handshake. So it goes too often. Even the Hatfields and the Mc- 
Coys are said to be on cordial terms 
these days. Who knows but that in the 
dank, unhealthy future lies the collec- 
live rapprochementof Lillian Hellman, 
Mary McCarthy, Diana Trilling, Tru- 
man Capote, Gore Vidal and Norman 
Mailer—all hugging wildly or nodding 
demurely in disgusting displays of pro- 
priety? One can hardly rely on any- 
thing. . 

The trouble is that great enmities 
often flourish between equally great 
people, and no matter how harsh or 
deep the animosity, a good enemy will 
often become first recognizable, then 
familiar and eventually even likable. 
“My only love sprung from my only 
hate!” said Juliet, thus crumbling in an 
exclamation what her forebears took 
decades to develop. When the Ameri- 
—_} can Civil War was over, Walt Whit- 








He is extremely tall and thin, his fore- 
head domes out in a white curve, and his two eyes are deeply 
sunken in his head.” Not that enemies have to be great in physi- 
cal stature; small people often make the very best. It is that they 
must be huge in the imagination, ubiquitous, ready to don dis- 
guises or change shape entirely. Perhaps the point that Satan 
wished to make by turning into a serpent is that if one is to be 
susceptible to enmity, he will find it in even the lowest forms. 
Enemies like Satan are the top of the line, of course, which is 
why one discovers them only in fiction. Real-life enemies are 
rarely protean; usually they assume a single form with which they 
are comfortable, and stick with it. There is the help-seeking ene- 
my, for example, who plays upon the odd fact of human behavior 
that by requesting your aid or advice he lowers himself before you 
and thus disables your wrath by your own sense of shame. Then 
too there is the help-giving enemy, who attempts to pile so much 
generosity about your head that you are brought to your knees in 
response. There is the next-of-kin enemy as well, who takes out on 
a loved one the wickedness he intends for you. Finally, there is 
the worthiest of the lot, the open-and-aboveboard enemy, who de- 
clares straight out that he yearns for your obliteration. Unfortu- 
nately, people of this type are so admirable that the temptation to 
convert them to friends may be overwhelming. This one must re- 
sist. If it is true that former friends make the best enemies, 
the converse is also true, and one would hate himself for 
destroying a fine antipathy through sheer carelessness. 
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man lamented: “My enemy is dead, a 
man divine as myself is dead.” With enemies like that, who 
needs friends! This is the danger of applying conscience to what 
ought to be conducted by naked reflex. It is benumbing to con- 
sider how many perfectly good enmities have been ruined by the 
imposition of gentleness, fatigue or common sense. 


B ut how does one go about creating a perfectly good enmity, 
one that will bud and flower and last? A direct insult is ef- 
fective on occasion, especially if the insult is housed in a witti- 
cism that the prospective enemy does not quite get. This affords 
two offenses at once. A demonstration of superiority will do even 
better, particularly when accompanied by one’s earnest desire 
not to belittle one’s opponent. (The opponent will always be 
aware of this, and despise you more for the effort.) Ingratitude, 
treachery, a difference of opinion or principle, these things make 
enemies too; but suprisingly they tend to wear away fairly soon, 
perhaps because they are blatant offenses and thus offer greater 
chance of amelioration by being discrete and defined. True en- 
mities are subtler. Indeed, a very good way to make an enemy is 
often simply to be oneself, since many enemies genuinely enjoy 
the idea of being enemies and are keenly on the lookout for ene- 
mies of their own. 

If Othello had not existed, for instance, Iago would surely 
have had to invent him; otherwise Iago would have had no guid- 
ing purpose for his mischief, no reason to realize his full potential 
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for troublemaking. In the same way, 
Richard Nixon undoubtedly needed 
his enemies list more for self-definition 
than for self-protection. Some people 
are not themselves without a multitude 
of targets for their bile or fears, so they 
deliberately ensure their own supply. 
Gossips are in this category. Gossips 
never lack for enemies. Since they are 
born envying the universe, they inev- 
itably regard it as hostile. 

For such reasons it is easier to make 
an enemy than to preserve one, though, 
as in the making, there are established 
ways to prevent one’s enemies from 
slipping away. Proximity helps consid- 
erably. Neighbors and schoolmates 
make excellent antagonists because the 
frequent sight of each other enhances 
mutual contempt; the eyes narrow so 
eloquently in the halls. Injury is useful 
as well. There is nothing like an enemy’s knowledge that he has 
done you harm to make him loathe you all the more. Forget not 
success either. Your achievement of anything, including momen- 
tary cheer, will keep the enemy seething like a Doberman. Nor 
put away charity. The effect of kindness on an enemy is absolutely 
devastating, and the advantage of employing it is that one might 
achieve revenge and sainthood simultaneously. 

Of course the purest way to keep an enemy at a boil is to ig- 
nore him entirely. Howard Roark, the Nietzschean architect of 
Ayn Rand’s mesmerizing nutwork, The Fountainhead, produces 
a stunning effect when he is confronted by his archenemy, Ells- 
worth Toohey. Alone with Roark, Toohey asks: “Why don’t you 


of you.” This tactic has two disadvan- 
tages, however. First, in order for it to 
work, it has to come naturally, and 
very few people are so thoroughly self- 
absorbed as to pay their enemies no 
heed whatever. Second, there is some- 
thing positive to be gained by acknowl- 
edging one’s enemies. Like all God’s 
creatures, enemies have a purpose in 
the world. They offer a criticism of 
one’s conduct (albeit unsought) that is 
not always provided by friends. They 
also encourage self-esteem. How 
would we know the magnitude of our 
own worth without someone so worth- 
less attacking it? 

But this is sophistry too in a way; 
for the deep pleasure in the making 
and keeping of an enemy lies not in his 
redeeming social value but in the pecu- 
liar passion he lends to life. There is 

simply no force in nature like him, none that can so suck the oxy- 
gen from the air, so tighten the skin about the ears, so clench the 
fists, sweat the palms, so press the tongue against the mouth’s 
roof or stretch the nerves like piano wires. His concentration on 
you is total. He cares more about your welfare than you do your- 
self, and he asks so little in return. Only that you continue as you 
are and that you offer him the same consideration. 

See. Here he comes now. Do you ever feel quite this way 
with anyone else? Does anybody's smile or greeting affect you 
as his does? The earth rumbles under his step, horses rear, 
roses wilt, the stars themselves cool in the dark. It is hard 
to believe a mere mortal could cause such turmoil. But there 





tell me what you think of me?” Roark replies: “But I don’t think 


you are. 


—By Roger Rosenblatt 








MARRIED. Steven Ross, 55, high-wattage 
chairman of Warner Communications 
and, by some counts, the nation’s best- 
paid corporate boss, with a $22.5 million 
package last year; and Film Producer 
Courtney Sale, 34; he for the third time, she 
for the first; in New York City. A galaxy 
of stellar friends—including Cary Grant, 
Pelé, Steven Spielberg and the feuding 
Barbara Walters and Frank Sinatra— 
came out to twinkle at the newlyweds. 


DIED. Howard Sackler, 52, writer-director 
whose play The Great White Hope, based 
on the life of black Boxer Jack Johnson, 
won the 1969 Pulitzer Prize; of pulmonary 
thrombosis; in Ibiza, Spain. In his histori- 
cal dramas, Sackler fashioned grand can- 
vases on which self-determined men 
clashed against their environment. He 
was also a poet, screenwriter (who con- 
tributed to Jaws, then wrote Jaws 2), and 
director for Caedmon Records, responsi- 
ble for putting the words of such writers as 
Shakespeare, Lewis Carroll and James 
Joyce onto vinyl. 


DIED. Craig Hosmer, 67, querulous, 
staunchly conservative California Con- 
gressman from 1952 to 1974, who was 
among the nation’s most outspoken, 
knowledgeable supporters of nuclear en- 
ergy, first in Congress and later as a 
Washington lobbyist for the American 
Nuclear Energy Council; of a heart at- 
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tack; on a cruise ship off California en 
route to Mexico. 


DIED. Virginia Fox Zanuck, 83, once Buster 
Keaton’s leading lady, Mack Sennett’s ti- 
niest bathing beauty, and in 1924 Movie 
Tycoon Darryl F Zanuck’s storybook 
bride (although they did not live happily 
ever after); of a lung infection; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. The petite (4 ft. 9 in.) Vir- 
ginia Fox gave up her acting career when 
she met Zanuck, then a struggling script- 
writer, on a blind date. A renowned Hol- 
lywood hostess, she zealously sang his 
praises for years, but the marriage was 
later marred by Darryl’s persistent extra- 
marital affairs and by much publicized 
family power struggles in the 20th Centu- 
ry-Fox boardroom. 


DIED. Clinton T. Duffy, 84, warden of Cali- 
fornia’s San Quentin prison from 1940 to 
1952, whose humanitarian reforms in- 
spired warm tributes from many of his in- 
mates as well as imitation by other penol- 
ogists; of a stroke; in Walnut Creek, Calif. 
Born and raised within San Quentin’s 
gates as the son of a guard, Duffy took 
over “Q” after five riot-filled years. He 
abolished airless, dungeon-like cells and 
physical punishments, fired guards for 
cruelty, and introduced such unheard-of 
civilities as a night school, a cafeteria 
and an inmate-staffed newspaper. The 
author of three semi-autobiographical 


books and the inspiration for a movie 
(Duffy of San Quentin), he campaigned 
ceaselessly against capital punishment, 
after presiding over 90 executions. “The 
death penalty,” he insisted, “never de- 
terred murder before and never will.” 


DIED. Anna Freud, 86, pioneer of child psy- 
choanalysis, whose theories advanced the 
work of her famous father Sigmund; in 
London. She opposed those who advocat- 
ed the analysis of pre-verbal children and 
emphasized the purposeful care of par- 
ents and teachers. Applying in practice 
what she asserted on paper (in eight elo- 
quent volumes), the self-effacing Freud 
established the first day nursery in Vien- 
na and trained a generation of followers 
at the celebrated Hampstead Child-Ther- 
apy Clinic in England. She habitually 
shunned publicity and deferred to the 
parent whom she nursed in life and stead- 
fastly defended in death. “I didn’t go to 
college,” she once remarked, “but I had a 
wonderful father.” 


DIED. Edith H. Quimby, 91, biophysicist 
whose research helped to pinpoint the op- 
timal dosage of radiation for various med- 
ical purposes, particularly its use in can- 
cer therapy; in New York City. Part of the 
atom bomb-building Manhattan Project 
during World War II, she was nonetheless 
a Cassandra who warned about the dan- 
gers of radiation as early as the 1920s. 
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